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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, ‘‘ THE MAN ON HORSEBACK "” 


The voting for the presidential convention took place in the United States yesterday. The Democratic party has sought to discount Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Republican candidate, by insinuating that his temperament is rash, and therefore dangerous to the State. They speak of him as ‘'the man on horseback” 
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THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are pPARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
acco npany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “‘ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 
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Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


ThalS TATLER can be obtained in Parts at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstal!s on the 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, the Romantic Play entitled 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, «xc. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and § p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


IGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FLATS, occupying an_ exceptionally 
convenient and pleasant position in the main road, close to Streatham Hill Station, whence there 
is a yood train service to the City and West End, electric trains to and from’ Blicktriz and West- 
minster Bridges pass the premises; each fl selfcontained, and comprises spacious entrance hail, 
two large reception rooms, three bed-rooms, bath-room, with lavatory basin (h. and c. supply), kitchen, 
and excellent domestic offices; the decoration is carried out in the best style to suit tenants ; electric 
light, gas, electric bells, speaking tubes, and tradesmen's lifts are fitted; accommodation for bicycles, 
&c.; porterin attendance; rents from £75 per annum, inclusive of rates and taxes.—To view and for 
further particulars apply to Mr. BUTTS, 1, Amesbury Avenue, S.W, 


ULSE HILL PARK.—To be LET at unusually low rentals, handsome 

Modern RESIDENCES, splendidly built and tastefully decorated, situateu near the station, 

with good train service to London Bridge and Ludgate Hill, and within easy distance of Streatham Hill 

Station, with good service to City and West End; accummodation; five bed-rooms, bath-room, and 

lavatory (h. and c.), spacious dining and drawing-rooms, and excellent domestic offices ; rents from £45 

per annum, including blinds and gas fittings.—To view and for further particulars, with -hotograph, 
apply to Agent, at No, 34, Kingsmead Koad, Tulse Hill | ark, S.W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Baa Baa Brack SHEEP. Pictured by Will Kidd. 2s. 6d, (Dean.) 

Mr. Puncu’s Curistmas Book, Edited and Illustrated by Olga Morgan. 6s, 
(* Punc«’' Office.) 

Tue Pepvar's Pack. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. (Chambers.) 

Tut BirtHPLaAce OF Netson: Burnham Thorpe and its Associations. By F. J. 


Cross. od.net. (Casseil.) 

Lammas Grove. By Carlton Dawe. 6s. (Brown, Langham & Co.) 

Tue Lire anp Opinions oF JoHN Bunce, Esg. By Thomas Amory, with an 
Introduction by Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 6s. (aoutledge.) 

Tue ApvENTURES OF Don Sytvio bE Rosatva. By C. M. Wieland, with an 
Introduction by Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 6s. (Routledge.) 

Omar KuayyAm. By Edward FitzGerald, with Photogravures after Gilbert James. 
3s. 6d. net. (Routledge.) 

Tue Propicat Son. By Hall Caine. 6s. (Heinemann,) 

A Duet. By Richard Marsh. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Tue Duke oF DEvoNsHIRE: a Personal and Political Biography. By Henry Leach. 
12s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

My Key or Lire: Optimism. An Essay by Helen Keller. 

Poems. By Wilfred C. Thorley. 1s. (Clar.on Press.) 

“THe TEMPEST’ SouvENIR: Fiftieth Performance, October 27, 1904, at His Majesty's 
Theatre. As arranged for the Stage by Herbert Beerbohm Tree, with Illustrations 
from Original Oil Sketches by Charles A. Buchel. (Mile .) 

PHARAOHLAND: an Egyptian Tour. By Jay Hess. 2s. 6d. (>foddart,) 

UncLe Tom's Capin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 6s. (Ad. & C. Blick.) 

By a ScHootsoy's Hanp. By Andrew Home. 6s. (A. & C. Black.) 

Rosert Burns. By Sir George Douglas, Bart., and W.S. Crockett. ‘‘ The Bookman 
Biographies.” 1s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


3s. 6d. ('sbister.) 


Curry. By Roger Pocock. 6s. (Gay & Bird.) 
For Greater Britain. By C. Whitworth Wynne. 1s. 6d. net. (Gay & Bird.) 
Tue Cowpany oF Deatu. By Albert Louis Cotton. 6s. (Blackwood.) 


6s. (Blackwood.) 
By Hugh Clifford. 


Tue CarEER oF HAro_p ENsLrIGH. By Walter Harris. 

Satiy, A STUDY, AND OTHER TALES OF THE OUTSKIRTS. 
(Blackwood.) 

Purr! Purr! Cock-a-DoopLeE-Doo, DAME HuBBARD AND HER Doc, Wuart Is Ir? 
Tue Story or A NauGuty Doaatie. (Dean's Rag Books, Patented.) 

FrRoM THE MONARCHY TO THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE, 1788-92. By Sophia H. 
MacLehose. 6s. net. (Maclehose.) 

Henry Dunpar. By M. E. Braddon. 


NOW ON SALE. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BUREINGTEON MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE: Arr as a Nationa Asset.—II. 

A NEWLY-DISCOVERED TITIAN IN Dr. CARVALLO’S COLLECTION. 
By LEonce Amaupry. (With Two Illustrations.) 

THE NEW BRONZE RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(With an Illustratton.) 

TWO GERMAN PORTRAITS IN THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A.. (With Two Illustrations.) 

WHAT MODERN PICTURES ARE WORTH COLLECTING ?—Arrt. I. 


6s. 


as. 6d. 


(Stmpkin & Co.) 


ByCecir Smiru. 


3y Lionut 


SHEFFIELD PLATE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE VISCOUNTESS 
WOLSELEY.—Part I. By J. M. Spink. (With Fourteen Illustrations.) 


Mr. ARTHUR BLACKBORNtr'S LACE COLLECTION.—Part III.—RoseE Point, 
By M. Jourpain. (With Twelve Illustrations.) 

TITIAN’'S *“‘ARIOSTO."" By Rocer E. Fry. (With Four Illustraticns.) 

ON ORIENTAL CARPETS. ArticLe VIII—Tue Marertars Usep. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH 
PRIMITIVES. Bv E. Duranp-Grivitte. (With Seven Illustrations.) 

TWO EARLY GIORGIONES IN Sir MARTIN CONWAY'S COLLECTION, 
By Herpert Cook, F.S.A. (With Four Illustrations.) 

The FRONTISPIECE is a photogravure of TITIAN’S “‘ ARIOSTO ” in the National 
Gallery. The number also includes collotype plates of Dr. Carvallo’s Titian and 
the Greek bronze in the British Museum. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can now be seen on board all the 
principal American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and 


Orient Lines. SNAG ae ane abe eon gare? 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


Offices: 17, 
Price 2s. Gd. met. 
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Gossip oF fhe fLou7. 


THE TATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeeve. 


“The Tatler” as a Maker of Marriage.—I have received a 
most grateful letter from a lady whose name I must not give 
assuring me I have made her the happiest woman in the world. 
The method is obvious; | published her portrait in THE TATLER. 
But perhaps I had better let her tell the story in her own words :— 


This paper went out to the East among a great heap of English papers that 
came to me. A gentleman found my picture in THe Tatrter. He fell deeply in 
love with it, and having met me in India when I was a little child in my grand- 
father’s house he recalled the baby friendship I had for him and determined to 
write to me. He had entirely lost sight of me and had known or heard nothing 
of me till he saw this picture. He really fell in love with it, and wrote me a very 
charming letter. 


My correspondent con- | 


tinues :— 


I am sure this is the 
sweetest romance THE TATLER 


| _The 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMIER 5, 1008. 


Murr 


Newspaper Changes.— The purchase of the Szandard by 
Mr. Cyril Arthur Pearson is somewhat of an earthquake journalisti- 
cally. One thinks, or has thought, of such newspapers as the 
Times and the Standard as unchangeable factors of modern life— 
where all is changing. Yet there is gossip afloat that the 77mes is 
to be converted into a limited company and reduced to a penny. 
This will doubtless be contradicted, but meanwhile the Standard 
has changed hands. Let me add to others my tribute to the esteem 
I have felt for it ever since 1 can remember. Under Mr. Mudford. 
and under Mr. Byron Curtis it has always maintained a note of 
sincerity and intellectual strength. Latterly Mr. Sidney Low has 
added a powerful and interesting individuality to the staff, and one 
has recognised Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford’s pen among 
the reviewers. Some 
| small consolation for its 

sale may be found in 


dard, 


TEX PAGES, ONE PENNY. 


eee ore | 


has ever been the means of 
bringing about. I have got 
the best man in the world and 
we are so happy to think our 
dear love story is quite diffe- 
rent to anyone else's. 


Another Possible 
Romance.—Perhaps the 
above is not the only 
romance for which THE 
TATLER is responsible. 


The following letter 
came to me __ quite 


recently from the Savoy 
Hotel :— 

Being anxious to communi- 
cate with a very old friend of 
mine, Miss , whom I have 
lost sight of for some ‘years, 
I shall be much obliged if you | 
forward to her the en- 


can 
closed. The publication of | 
Miss ——'s portrait in 


this | 
week's TATLER induces me to | 
seek your agency, i 

What are the 
Words? —A correspon- 
dent begs me to print 


the following. Each 
blank must be filled 
with a word and each 


word must be composed 

of the same letters—of 
course, differently 
placed :-— i 
Off to the links is now the cry 
For golf is man’s 
Be not or slow; 

—— struck the ball will go. | 


The Japanese Wife. 
—The following an- 


VaDGR & COUNTY HOTHA COMPAS COMMERCIAL, &. 


the fact that it will cause 
the pricking of one or 
two bubbles among the 
minor members of the 
staff. 


The New Proprietor 
of the ‘‘Standard.”— 
Mr. Cyril Arthur Pear- 
son, who has bought the 
Standard for himself 
| and some friends, is 
‘thirty-six years of age, 
good-looking and genial, 
full of kindly impulses, 
as his active efforts on 
behalf of the Children’s 
Fresh Air Fund testify. 
He was a Winchester 
Ccllege boy. Altogether, 
apart from politics, on 
which I haveno opinions, 
power could not have 
fallen into better hands 
than Mr. Pearson’s. 


Another Benedick.— 
There is a_ spice of 
humour in the news that 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
who wrote so feelingly 
in the 7zmes on “the 
growing handicap of 
| marriage,” is himself to 
| be married next Satur- 
day to Mrs. Horolin. 
| 
| 


The future Mrs. Brereton 
is the widow of Professor 
Horobin of Cambridge, 


nouncement of a birth 
inthe Dadly Telegraph 
is something of 
curiosity :— 

Kerr.—On October 27, at 48, De Vere Gardens, Ilford, the wife of William 
Kerr, Japanese prisoner of war (Kaluga), of a daughter. 


a 


The King’s Birthday.—The real date of the King’s birthday is 
always spent at Sandringham and kept very quietly in a friendly and 
intimate fashion, the public celebrations and fétes being reserved for 
the official date in the summer. A large dinner is given in a big 
marquee to the labourers and ewp/oyés, which is very much what 
might be done by any large landowner. The house party is com- 
posed of members of the suite like Lord Knollys, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, and Major Frederick, and a small number of intimate 
friends like the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. The feature of 
the event is the glut of presents which arrive from all quariers, from 
relations, friends, and officials. Not the least conspicuous among 
them will be the magnificent gifts sent by the Emperor of Austria, 
the King and Queen of Italy, and the King and Queen of Portugal. 


MR. CYRIL ARTHUR PEARSON 


The proprietor of the Datly Express, who has just bought the Standard for £700,000 


TQ3 


so there are two hypo- 
theses open to the jester 
who chooses to rally him 
on his apparent incon- 
sistency. One is that his letter was a kind of ‘“‘swan song”? of 
liberty, the final protest of the bird ensnared before he parts abso- 
lutely with his liberty ; the other that he has found the exceptional 
woman who has been taught by experience. Her perfections but 
exhibit in greater contrast the failings of her modern married sister, 
who has ‘“ put up the price of the marriage scrip so high that men 
cannot or will not bid.” 


A Fog and Mist Competition.—As supplemental to the Photo- 
graphic Competition, which seems to grow every week to a 
surprising extent, I have pleasure in offering a separate prize of a 
No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak (value £3 12s. 6d.) for the best 
example of fog and mist effects I shall receive by the middie of 
December, these photographs to be addressed on the envelope, 
“Fog and Mist Effects.”. The result of the Autumn Foliage 
Competition will be announced in a week or two. 


Copyright of *“* The Tatler” 


GUSTAVE NAGEL—AN ECCEN- 3 sect : 
TRIC TRAVELLER OF MEANS) primeeval tendencies like his own. 


IGOR SAIL IE IDI a 


How Harrow Boys Kept Guy Fawkes Day. 


An Eccentric Traveller. —The accompanying picture is not of 
a bearded lady. The individual in the zégdigé gown is a gentleman. 
This is his full-dress cos'ume—the attire he dons when he goes out 
to dinner or to the theatre ; otherwise he wears simply a loin cloth, 
summer and_ winter. 
He is a German with 
an estate large enough 
for him to live without 
working, and recently 
he has been touring 
Europe in first-class 
style, stopping at the 
best hotels and travel- 
‘ling on the best trains. 
Of course, he has 
created consternation 
wherever he appeared. 
From the time he 
would arrive in a town 
until he left it he was 
the subject of much 
curiosity. A hush 
would come over the 
dining-rooms of the 
hotels at which he 
stopped when he 
entered in his strange 
costume and ate his 
strange meal; the 
waiters would be called 
aside and questioned, 
and after dinner the 
ladies would collect in 
the drawing-rooms to learn the doctrines of the man in skirts. In 
several] places he was taken into custody by the police. At Budapest 
he boarded the train for Vienna in his single garment, was refused 
a berth by the sleeping-car conductor, and handed over to the police 
as acrazy man. In another place he was arrested for impersonat- 
ing a woman, and for similar charges wherever he went. Life was 
made miserable for him on his travels and he was glad to get back 
to the little town in Gcrmany where all the people know him and 
his ways and where he can live as he 
likes in peace. 


The No-clothes Cure.—Gustave 
Nagel was a very delicate child and 
grew to manhood almost a chronic 
invalid. His parents had spent for- 
tunes on medical attention for him and 
he had consumed barrels of medicine, 
but all to no effect. Some years ago 
he conceived the idea that modern man 
lived too far from the state in which 
nature intended that he should, and he 
resolved to return to the habits of his 
primzeval forefathers and become strong 
or diein the attempt. He discarded all 
clothes except what the law required, 
ate only raw foods and no meat, 
and bathed only in water of a natural 
temperature. At first, of course, he 
suffered severely, but in a few years he 
was able to walk barefooted in the 
snow with as little discomfort as the 
ordinary mortal suffers going shoeless 
on a sandy beach in summer. When 
he bathes he never dries himself, when 
he sleeps he prefers the cold, bare 
ground; he never has his hair cut 
short, deeming it a protection from the 
weather given man by nature ; his food 
is of fruits, vegetables, bread, and nuts, 
Nagel is about to be married, but I 
am not able to say whether the lady 
of his choice is a new woman or has 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER—GUY FAWKES DAY 


A model of a Russian battleship of the Baltic fleet built by the boys of Harrow School and burnt on 
Saturday night last 
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Entertaining the Portuguese King and Queen.—The large 
dinner parties which are to take place every evening at Windsor 
Castle during the visit of the King and Queen of Portugal will be 
given in the state dining-room, a large and splendid apartment on 
the first floor of the 
Victoria Tower, which 
is the most northern 
point of the castle. 
The room looks out 
north and east. There 
are no windows on the 
south side, and the 
west opens by large 
folding doors into the 
communicating  corri- 
dor. There are only 
two pictures in this 
room, and they are 
framed mural panels 
on the west and south 
walls. One is the 
well-known equestrian 
picture of the King and 
the Duke of Con- 
naught at the Diamond 
Jubilee review and the 
other is the somewhat 
fanciful study of the 
late Queen sitting in 
her stall at St. George’s 
Chapel, where as a 
matter of fact she never 
sat. Another feature 
is an enormous silver-gilt punch bowl which stands in the east 
window. 

A Question of Accent.—A New York critic is scandalised at the 
variety of accent upon the stage, and suggests that somebody should 
rescue the rags and tatters of the poor old English language from the 
polyglot riot. He wants to set up a standard of perfection—which 
might be possible—and to compel all Anglo-Saxon actors and 
actresses to conform to this or quit the stage—which is manifestly 
a Utopian aspiration. The stage opens its hospitable door to recruits 
from all parts of Anglo-Saxondom, They come with theiraccents ready- 
made in all varieties—from the Cockney to the provincial, from the 
American to the colonial. , 
An clocutionary steam 
roller could not level these 
inequalities of accent, and 
if it could the stage would 
not employ it. When we 
catch an actor of talent 
we take him as we find 
him. We must. Who, 
for instance, would under- 
take the task of regularis- 
ing theaccent of Sir Henry 
Irving? For myself lam 
always thankful for the 
artist, whatever his accent, 
who gets himself heard 
and understood. My 
trouble is that there are 
so few of him. 


A Loss to Cricket.— 
J. T. Brown, the well- 
known Yorkshire cricketer, 
died on Saturday after a 
somewhat _ prolonged 
illness. He was one of 
our most famous batsmen. 
He had a fine cut, was a 
good field at point, and a 
useful change slow bowler. 
Brown was only thirty-six 
years of age. 


“ Daily Mirror” copyright i 
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A Literary Man’s Luxuries.—The traditional luxury of the 
literary man is a “weed” as Mr. Barrie has more than once 
reminded us, but there is one literary man who takes his ‘ weed” 
with refinements. Lord Frederick Hamilton—Irish wit and English 
able editor—spends two or three hours every morning I am told 
in a warm bath smoking cigarettes and seeking inspiration. The 
warm bath is a Turkish speciality. In this country men are sup- 
posed to prefer the cold tub, and Lord Frederick so far compromises 
that he prefers a medium temperature and never-takes it so hot 
as the Turk. I have often observed a certain 
suavity in his diction. Is it traceable to the 
soothing effects of his matutinal smoke? In 
future I shall be tempted to watch for the 
temperature of my author’s tub as 
a kind of outcrop in his style. 
Meantime there must be some- 
thing in Lord Frederick’s specific 
since it enables him to shine as 
an after-dinner raconteur as well 
as an author of parts. 


The Brogue.—It is a_ pity 
some of our stage Irishmen do 
not discover Ireland. After a 
century or so of exploration amongst 
its green hills, conducted within a 
radius limited, say, to ten miles, 
we might expect to get from them 
a reasonably consistent reproduc- 
tion of “the brogue.” Perhaps I 
ought to say one of the many 
“brogues,” for every county has 
its own, and some counties two or 
three. I once asked a Meath man what was 
the correct Irish brogue. ‘ Arrah, me good 
man,” he replied, ‘‘shure Oireland has a kish 
o’ brogues.” He did not add as he might 
have done that in his native county the 
standard of ignorance is to be “as ignorant 
as a kish 0’ brogues.” Now it has always seemed to me that the 
stage Irishman, unless he happens to be a recent importation him- 
self, goes round in this country and from a variety of “ exiles” picks 
up samples of the whole “kish” of Irish ‘ brogues”—mostly 
adulterated with the Cockney ditto. From these he constructs a 
patchwork ‘‘ brogue”’ of his own that no Irishman could mistake for 
“the real thing.” Perhaps there is no reason why he should. The 
stage Irishman is not catering for Irishmen. 


The Dog and the Lions. 


TE ARIEL, 


——aeaN 


Taking Stock.—A warehouse robbery case was being tried in a 
colonial court not long ago. In cross-examination it came out that 
one of the witnesses for the prosecution had himself been detected 
in stealing but was forgiven on condition of his turning spy on his 
old associates. Cross-examining Lawyer: ‘‘And what did you do 
with your time?” Witness: “Oh,I walked round and kept my 
eyes open.” Lawyer: ‘“‘ You were ‘taking stock’ as it were?” 
Witness : ‘¢ Exactly.” Lawyer: “ But this is not the only way you 
have indulged in ‘taking stock,’ is it?” (Coliapse of witness ) 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell.—Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Zoraya in The Sorceress has 
been turning the heads of the playgoers in 
New York, Reading the rhapsodies of the 

interviewers on the “smouldering 
fires of her eyes,” her ‘ dusky 
hair,” her ‘‘swishy skirt,” and the 
“bronchitis- defying cut of her 
creamy waist,” one is left in some 
doubt as to whether it is the 
beauty of the woman or the genius 
of the artist that has most attracted 
the admiration of our American 
> cousins. Mrs, Campbell, on her 
side, is scarcely as enthusiastic over 
her new friends as might be 
expected. They have “too much 
common sense” on the other side. 
Mrs. Campbell ‘‘ cannot say if the 
defect is due to the tall buildings 
or not,” but she finds the New 
Yorkers ‘lacking in romance,” 
without which, in her beautiful 
eyes, ‘‘life is not worth living,” she says. 


A New Daily Paper.—We hear much 
of new papers, but the majority of Londoners 
would probably be surprised to know that 
there is actually a daily paper in existence 
entitled Footwear Daily. This journal does not, however, aspire 
to a very long life. It was published every morning during 
the first five days of the Shoe and Leather Trades Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall. The people who make our boots and shoes show 
much talent for journalism, and there is a fortune in more than one 
of the papers devoted to this department of commerce. Footwear 
Daily appears to be under the editorial control of Mr. Walter Judd, who 
is well known in connection with the commercial side of journalism. 


Mr. R. H. Cocks 
A RETRIEVER MOTHERING LION CUBS 


Mr. C. F. Shaw 


A HUNTING STORY 
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English Sentimentality.—Broadbent sees Nora’s photograph, thinks she is charming, 
and congratulates himself on the possibilities of meeting the girl. On their arrival in 
Ireland, at Roscullen, Doyle is detained while Broadbent makes his way to the village, 
where he hears that Nora has gone for an evening walk to the Round Tower some 
distance away. Here Broadbent follows her, and such is the sentimentality of 
Englishmen as Mr. Shaw sees them that this particular one is so overcome by the 
beauty of the spot, the moonlight, and the charm of the girl’s voice that after a very 


Ta Merory of M: RICHARD Joy. 
calld the Kentifh Samfon) who | 
Died May s8!s342 Aged 65. os 


orleans Fle elem Go 
At lay, SAGs BreadcheLe 


ToD f Death Ero 


Mr. S. G.N. 
A HEADSTONE IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. PETER’S, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT 


Mann 


‘John Bull’s Other Island.”—Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is aman of genius as well as a man of intellect ; it 
is, however, his intellect rather than his genius  $ 
that is predominant in his play, John Bulls Other | 
‘sland, that has just been produced at the Court 
Theatre. He can write brilliant plays, and although 
one young critic ventures to lecture him as if he 
had not done so these plays 
are a great success in America 
and Germany. ‘That they are 
not so successful here is natural. 
Mr. Shaw sees our weaknesses 
and pricks them. No nation 
likes to have its weak spots 
emphasised although it may be 
amusing enough for other 
countries to see us thus treated. 


Socialism on the Stage.— 
John Bull’s Other Island is 
not a great play but it is a 
great piece of satire. It will 
please no one. The Irish who 
were present resented it be- 
cause it emphasised many of the weaknesses of Irish 
character ; the English because it was too brutally frank 
about England. Its main lesson is that the world would 
never be any better until we had universal Socialism and 
the solidarity of labour, and that it is our duty to bury 
all feeling of nationality out of sight. 

Mr. Shaw’s Supposed Bad Taste.—The inability of 
certain English people to penetrate Irish humour was well 
exhibited in one criticism, where Mr. Shaw was censured 
for his “bad taste” in showing one of the principal 
characters, Broadbent, the Englishman, “ under the influ- 
ence of drink making love to Nora,” Asa matter of fact 
Broadbent is not under the influence of drink. Broadbent’s 
love-making with Nora is the very finest scene in this 
remarkable play. The facts are these. Two very pro- 
sperous electrical engineers of London—Broadbent, the 
Englishman, and Larry Doyle, the Irishman—are contem- 
plating a visit to Ireland. Broadbent has never been to 
Ircland and Doyle has not been there for eighteen years, 
and is not keen on going because in his youth he had 
carried on some measure of philandering with a young girl 
w.th whom he had corresponded a little and who he feared 
is still waiting for him although he does not care for her. 


brief conversation he actually proposes marriage. 
and tells him that he must have drunk too much whisky. 
professes to admit the impeachment and suggests that she should lead him back, 
which she does. 
does not for a mon ent mean to imply that the lover is drunk. 
natural and full of insight, and indicates that Mr. Shaw could do the sentimental love 
play that is so popular quite as well, if not better than, most of those who succeed with 
it if only he would condescend to that kind of thing. 


A BRIDE WHOSE FATHER IS FAMOUS AMONG CONNOISSEURS— 
MISS EVA DUVEEN 


Miss Eva Duveen was married at her father’s house at Hampstead. Her 
father is of the well-known firm in Bond Street and her husband is 
Mr. Arthur Abrahams, The honeymoon will be spent in Spain and Algiers 


The girl indignantly repels him 
Recovering his balance he 


It should be quite obvious to an intelligent man that Mr. Shaw 
The scene is perfectly 


Concentration.—Sir Alfred Harmsworth has been interviewed by the Vew York 
World on “tow to Achieve Business Success.” 
“Concentration of purpose,” he says, ‘is the backbone of success in the world whether 
it be that of the poet or the pork-packer.” 


His recipe is ‘‘ Concentration.” 


Advertising in Church.—In these materialistic 
days the possibilities of churches as supplementary 
hoardings have been unaccountably overlooked. 
There is a Congregational church in Milwaukee 
which derives a respectable revenue from a neat and 
ornamental advertisement frame that hangs in the 
porch and strikes the eye of the worshipper coming 
or going. The pastor defends the innovation on 
the plea that the novelty attracts 
strangers and gives him a chance of 
reclaiming them, If the idea once 
“caught on” in this country it might 
pave the way for the abolition of 
the insidious charity bazaar. 


The Motor of the Future.—lf 
Mr. R. M. Neilson prophesied truly at 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
we shall some day see a_ turbine 
engine for the motor car, and road 
locomotion will then be perfect. I 
wonder why none of our engineers has 
invented a petrol turbine. The difficulties 
are enormous since petrol, like gas, works 
by explosion. The man who successfully 
adapts the turbine to petrol need toil no 
more. He may also be assured of the 
blessing of the motorist, who will look 
back upon the present type of motor as we 
of to-day look back on the kangaroo cars 
and buck-jumping bicycles of a decade 
ago. 


Mr. E. Mason Good 


A ROYAL RELIC—THE PROPERTY OF ONE OF HENRY VIII.'S WIVES 


An ancient dower chest which formerly belonged to Katherine Parr, who fortunately outlived 

her royal consort and so married again into the Seymour family. Hence the chest has been well 

preserved, and is still in the possession of a descendant of this name. The chest is now the 
property of C, R, Seymour, Esq., Inholmes, Winchfield, Hants 
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The Children’s King.—There is an old superstition that you can 
always pin your faith to the man whom a child fancies. If it be true 
King Edward is eminently worthy of confidence, for he is the idol of 
our juniors, and he always seems to reciprocate their feelings. 
When he was crossing Blackheath recently a tiny toddler with blue 
ribbons and a perpetual smile, who could not have seen more than 
two summers, picked him out from his suite for her special admira- 
tion. ‘ Nan, Nan,” she called in a shrill voice that carried over the 
heath. ‘Look, look ; such a nice man in a pwetty red cap.” 
Everybody laughed ; the King smiled encouragingly and waved his 
hand to the little tot, who gurgled with delight and waved her hand 
in reply. Shortly 
after she might have 
been seen on the way 
home struggling 
with her nurse and 
shouting, “fI vant 
to see the King 
man, I vant to see 
the King man.” 


OUR “WHO AND 


Jf you had to be somebody else, who would you rather be, and why? 


Another Scotch 
Chestnut. — ‘‘ Your 
story from Peebles,” 
writes a correspon- 
dent, ‘reminds me 
of what happened 
some years ago on 
the estate of Lord 
Stair. One of the 
earl’s old retainers 
by some miracu- 
lous stroke of luck had obtained possession of a sovereign, and 
as the coin was practically unknown in those parts he kept it in 
a special purse, exhibiting it from time to time to the curious at 
a penny a peep. One sad day when ‘whusky’ was scarce and 
‘bawbees’ even less plentiful Sandy parted with the sovereign. 
But nobody knew of this misfortune, and shortly after a youngster 
from a distant parish came specially to see Sandy’s gold on the 
usual terms. ‘Eh, mon,’ quoth Sandy gloomily, ‘a canna show it 
ye the noo.’ Then brightening up as a happy thought struck him 
he added briskly, ‘ But a’ll show ye the purse it was in ain ye gie me 
a ha’penny.’” 


For the Second Best Answer - 


4 


2 Wp 


a 


es Y(t 


She 


If Not Yourself, Who Would You Be? 


AN INGENIOUS QUESTION 
CALLING FOR CLEVER ANSWERS. 


WHY ” 


For the Best Answer to this Question in 100 words or less 


Other Answers may be published, but will not be paid for. 


Prize letters to be selected from those received up to and including Wednesday, Nov. 23. 
One coupon, which will be found on an advertisement page, to be enclosed with letter. 


Address ‘‘Who and Why” Editor, ‘‘ Tatler” Office, Great New St., London. 
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An English Gibbet.—It is a popular belief that that terrible 
weapon, the guillotine, which is for all time associated with the 
French Revolution, was first used in France. As a matter of fact 
there was a guillotine in England more than three and a half 
centuries ago. This was known as the “ gibbet,” and was at Halifax 
in Yorkshire. In the sixteenth century offences were so rife in the 
woollen district that the most stringent measures were taken to put 
them down. Just as in comparatively recent years the horse thief 
or sheep-stealer was hanged so in those distant days, which are 
falsely called the good old times, a poor wretch who ran off with 
some trumpery article was hauled to the gibbet and beheaded. The 
remains of the 
Halifax gibbet were 
discovered in 1840 
under a mound of 
earth known as the 
Gibbet Hill and 
were enclosed by 
the trustees of the 
town. Another 
Yorkshire town, 
Hull, possessed 
special laws for 
= = = = dealing with crimi- 
nals, and hence the 
famous _ saying, 
“From Hull, Hell, 
and Halifax good 
Lord deliver us ! ” 


Why ‘‘Little ” 
Japan?—lIt is 
amusing to hear the man in the train talk of ‘ Little” Japan, entirely 
unaware of the statistical fact that its population totals at least 
5,000,000 more than that of Great” Britain. If you include 
Formosa and the other annexations of 1895 the Japanese people 
numbered 46,500,000 six years ago, and they were then increasing 
by nearly 500,000 a year. Japan also has some very big towns. 
Tokyo has a population of about 1,500,000, Osaka between 800,000 
and 900,000, and there are about twenty others with a population of 
more than 50,000. Japan has all the other marks of “‘ greatness,” 
including a beer tax and a law of divorce. For every four couples 
married one is divorced. 


First 
Series 


CONTEST. 


Drawn by E. S. Hope 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH'S SOLUTION OF MARRIAGE—NEAR THE END OF THE TEN YEARS LEASE 


Little Daughter (anxiously): | say, Harold, | wonder which we're going to lose? 
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UNDER. THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of 


story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 


the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


his week’s guinea prize is awarded to Mrs. L. Anerhaan, 
Garvanga, Meridan Street, Coventry, for the following story :— 


Same Old Lie 

A young Oxford student one day received an unexpected visit 
from his pretty sister, and was very indignant that she came with- 
out achaperon. ‘Look here,” said the young man, “I will not 
have any of the fellows see you in my rooms, so if anyone 
knocks at the door you just get behind that screen. In a few 
minutes a knock was heard, and the girl ran behind the screen 
as her brother went to open the door. An old gentleman stood 
on the threshold, who after profusely apologising for his intru- 
sion said, “I am just home from Australia, and many years ago 
I occupied these rooms ; would you allow me, sir, to look at them 


once again ?” “Certainly,” said the student, ‘come in.” Ah,” 
exclaimed the old man, “everything is just the same. Same old 


table, same old fireplace, same old screen.” Then, catching sight 
of the girl, ‘‘ By Jove ! same old dodge.” “Sir,” exclaimed the 
student, ‘‘ that is my sister.” ‘Gad, sir,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘same 
old lie.” 
O'Brien—Not Obliterated 

A constable approached a market cart and taxed the owner 
with not having his name clearly displayed on the vehicle in 
accordance with police regulations. ‘I see,” began the officer 
cautiously, ‘your name is obliterated.” ‘You're a liar,” was 
the quick retort, ‘it’s O’Brien.” 


Mr. W. E. Duncan, Newmanswalls, Montrose, sends me a good 
story :— 
The Bishop's Move 
A bishop was visiting some houses in a well-known mining 
district. On entering one of the houses he saw to his great 
surprise a number of men seated in a circle on the floor, in the 
middle of which was an ordinary tin kettle. Being much interested 
in workmen and their ways he inquired of one of the men what 
was going on. “ We’re trying,” said the miner, “to see who can 
tell the biggest lie, and the kettle will be presented to the man 
who tells it.” The bishop, greatly shocked, exclaimed, “ Why, my 
good man, I never told a lie in my life.” The simple miners, 
thinking that his lordship was competing for the prize, unani- 
mously cried, ‘‘ Give the gentleman the kettle.” 


Mr. G, C. Ralston, 109, Hope Street, Glasgow, sends these :— 


Pat's Inspection 

In a certain regiment there was a private who was the 
despair of his officers owing'to his extreme dirtiness and general 
slovenly appearance. At last his colonel thought he would make 
an example of him, so on parade he called him out of the ranks 
and marched him round the entire battalion. At the finish he 
said, “ Well, what have you got to say?” “ Well, sorr, it’s the 
dhirtiest rigiment I iver inspected, sorr,” he replied. The colonel 
is expected to recover shortly. 


Tommy's Hymn 
Two Tommies in action were crouching behind a rock dodging 
the shells when one said, “ Say, Bill, don’t this ’ere make yer feel 
like prayin’?” But Bill didn’t look at it in that light. “ Pray,” 


said he, “it makes me think o’ that ’ere ’ymn, ‘ Rock of ages 
cleft for me, let me ’ide myself in thee.’ ” 


From Miss Adames, 373, Upper Richmond Road, Putney :— 
With One Consent 

A well-known Presbyterian divine had one Sunday been 
delivering an eloquent setmon on the necessity of purity of heart. 
At the end of his discourse he invited his hearers to prayer, and 
led them in the following words: “O Lord, give us clean 
hearts, give us pure hearts, give us Joving hearts, give us 
sweet hearts.” And the congregation unanimously responded, 
** Amen.” ' 


The following, from Miss M. Bennett, Clent House, Harborne, 
Birmingham, may be new to some readers :— 


The Identity of the Worm 


A lady once showed her little girl a beautiful new silk dress 
which had just arrived from the dressmaker, and by way of 
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improving the occasion she said, “ You know, dear, all this was 
given us by a poor worm.” The little girl looked puzzled for a 
minute or two and then said, ‘‘ Do you mean dad, mamma ?” 
Value for the Money 

Another little girl had been to church and overheard her 
mother discussing the sermon with a friend, the remarks being by 
no means favourable to the preacher. At last the child said, 
‘* Well, mother, what can you expect for a halfpenny ?” 


Mr. Percy H. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Holloway, N., sends the 
following :— 
Caledonian Instinct 
Two Scotsmen who had not seen each other for several years 
met one day in Aberdeen. After the usual greetings one sug- 
gested that they should go and have a drink. When they arrived 
at the hotel one said, “ Whit are yer gaun to ha’e ?” ‘Twa _pen- 
nuth of whusky,” replied the other. When they had finished it 
the first one said, “ Will yer ha’e anither?” “ Hoots, yer ken 
vera weel I be no drinking man, but I’ll ha’e yer twopence.” 


The Hon. Frances Lyttelton, Hagley Hall, sends this chestnut :— 


Candid Criticism 

A portly lady whose charms could not be said to be in her 
appearance was addressing a temperance meeting, and while 
dilating on the evils of drink made the following statement : “ My: 
friends, I myself had a husband who was addicted to the bottle. 
He was a great trial to me, but one day I persuaded him to take 
the pledge. He did so, and oh, my joy was so great, so over- 
whelming, that I flung my arms round his neck and kissed him.” 
“ And sarve ’im jolly well right too,” added a voice from the crowd. 


Miss Norah Affleck-Graves of 89, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W., 
writes :— 
The Blind Kittens 
An Irishman had some beautiful kittens he wished to sell. A 
bright idea struck him ; he would go to the Protestant minister. 
So off he went with the kittens and sang their praises and used alk 
his powers of persuasion with the minister to make him buy the 


kittens. ‘Ah, sure sir, you’ll get to love them, they have such a 
way with ’em. Sure, I know them to be rale, true Protestant 
kittens.” But the minister said he did not want kittens of any 


denomination and told him to take himself off with them. A short 
time afterwards Pat thought he would try his luck again, and this. 
time it was to the priest of the parish he went. “ Plaze, yer rive- 
rence, it’s kittens I’m sure that you’re wantin’, sich beauties as 
you’ve niver set eyes on before. Oi know, father, they’ll delight 
your heart sure, for they’re rale Catholic kittens are these.” ‘ Go 
on wid ye,” said the priest, “ didn’t you take the same kittens only 
last week to the Protestant minister and tell him they were Pro- 
testant kittens? Go off wid your kittens, you don’t cheat me.” 
“ Sure, yer riverence, their eyes weren’t opened then.” 


Mr. C. Wilson, 29, Park Road, Wellingborough, sends two stories :— 
Missing 
An eminent judge used to say that, in his opinion, the very 
best thing said by a witness to a counsel was the reply given to 
Missing, the barrister, at the time leader of his circuit. He was. 
defending a prisoner charged with stealing a donkey. The pro- 
secutor had left the animal tied up to a gate and when he returned 
it was gone, Missing was very severe in his examination of the- 
witness. ‘‘Do you mean to say, witness, the donkey was stolen 
from the gate?” “I mean to say, sir,” giving the judge and then: 
the jury a sly look, “the ass was missing.” 
Shott and Nott 
A duel was lately fought in Texas by Alexander Shott and 
John S. Nott. Nott was shot and Shott was not. There was a 
rumour that Nott was not shot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott,. 
which proves either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot 
or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. Circumstantial evidence is 
not always good. It may be made to appear on trial that the shot 
Shott shot shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms are frequent, it 
may be possible that the shot Shott shot shot himself, when the 
whole affair would resolve itself into its original elements, and 
Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. We think, however, 
that the shot Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott. 
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‘Reeves of New Zealand.”—There is a rumour that Mr. W. 
Pember Reeves will be the first High Commissioner for New Zealand 
Mr. Reeves has all the character- 


with a salary of £2,000 a year. 
istics of a ‘Cornstalk” though a New 
Zealander born—a bony frame, an 
angular head, a sharp, strenuous face, 
and fearless eyes that look you straight 
in the face. Speech and action are 
equally direct. Altogether a brilliant 
sort of man is the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
with an eager and combative mind. 
He was a journalist before he was a 
politician, and he still hankers after 
the leaded line. Now and then in the 
Times he crushes some incautious 
adversary who ventures to hint at an 
imperfection in his native land. When 
he was a minister, ten years ago, he 
framed and passed bills with the ardour 
of youth—he is now only forty-seven 
—and in the intervals of serious busi- 
ness wrote verse. 


Poetry and the Platform.—The 
Pember in his name Mr. Reeves gets 
from his uncle, Mr. E. H. Pember, K.C., 
who is also a bit of a poet. His wife, 
who was a Miss Robison, is a capable 
and distinguished woman and almost 
as effective a speaker as he is himself. 
On the platform he reminds you a little 
of Sir Edward Carson—his clean- 
shaved jaws close with such a vicious 
snap when he gets his oratorical teeth 
into the enemy. 


Fiction Ahead of Fact.—Fiction 
has a curious way of anticipating fact. 
The aerial romance foreshadowed 
Santos Dumont, Jules Verne the sub- 
marine, and Lord Lytton the marvels 
ofthe X ray and wirelesstelegraphy. | 
might lengthen the list to the extent of 
a paragraph and still find instances 
omitted. Even the alleged “ gentle- 
man beggar” locked up at the Guild- 


hall Police Court the other day had his prototype in fiction. 
years ago, to the best of my recollection, | read a short story in a 
magazine of which the main fact in the Guildhall case formed the 
In this yarn a wealthy and immaculately- : 
dressed young man paid his attentions to a girl ‘fin --—> 


motif. 


Buffalo 


society.” 


This interesting collection of stamps in which animals are presented 

forms the frontispiece to a little shilling book just published by 

Mr. Sidney Appleton entitled Stamps Worth Finding—a valuable guide 
for collectors 


Thirty 
Crown Prince. 


‘royal shyness.” 


Bill as a Thief-catcher. 


That was how he earned his princely income. 


happen to the garters of the bride. 
good-looking, golden-haired duchess, Cecile, who is to wed the 
When she was younger she was rather a tomboy, 
but since she has gone into long skirts she has developed into a 


Rie TAREE R. 
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To her he was “something in the City” till she became 


engaged to him and one day followed and found him begging in 
disguise. 


I forget 
the final dézouement ; no doubt virtue 
anda rival triumphed, for in fiction the 
heroine could not wed a millionaire 
beggar and live happy ever after ina 
lovely suburban villa. In the Guild- 
hall case the villa and the happiness 
were there till the detectives broke in 
upon “ love’s young dream,” 

Buffalo Bill.—It seems only the 
other day that Colonel Cody, or Buffalo 
Bill, left these shores. He has already 
reached Wyoming, where he had 
arranged with a number of English 
friends for a turn at bear-hunting. 
The colonel, however, found on his 
arrival at Omaha that the town of Cody, 
from which he takes his name, had 
been the scene of a bank raid. A 
number of robbers entered the National 
Bank, killed the cashier, and taking the 
alarm fled on horseback across the 
prairies. A man hunt was organised 
and the robbers, according to the Dazly 
Telegraph, were pursued for miles. 
Colonel Cody and his friends joined the 
man hunt, but as I write the brigands 
do not appear to have been captured. 
The whole story reads like a chapter of 
an American novel of a generation ago. 


The Order of the Garter.—It is said 
that when a German princess is married 
the custom, handed down from remote 
ages, is to cut up her garters into pieces, 
which are distributed to intimate friends 
and favoured officials. If true this could 
throw some light upon the mysterious 
origin of the Order of the Garter, as 
to which no two historians are in agree- 
ment. I shall look forward with some 
interest to the next royal marriage in 
Berlin, curious to know what will 
Presumably this will be the 


Biograph 


BUFFALO BILL’S FAREWELL—THE LAST MUSTER BEFORE LEAVING ENGLAND 


Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) at the head of the roughriders of the world. 
London. The stud of horses is now wintering in Staffordshire. 
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The colonel made a very successful provincial tour during the summer and did not visit 
His latest adventure is recorded above 


b 2 


GEST A REET, . 


\Vbe shall deny that we are masters of sentiment / 

A Kensington fisherman after the Russian 
outrage displayed in his shop a large placard announc- 
ing ‘ Turbot from the Dogger Bank.” 


bad bead 


The list of the names by which Mr. Hall Caine’s 
new novelis known in the other countries which are 
called upon to read it is in itself a liberal education in 
modern languages. The Danes clamour for it as Dex 
Forlorne Son, the Dutch as De Verlooren Zoon, in 
Italy frantic readers demand // Figliol Prodigo. But 
the Finns have the best of it ; they know the master- 
piece as 7zhlaaja Poika, which sounds like anything rather than 
an inspired epic. There seems to be no Icelandic version. What 
a lot of trouble one translation into Esperanto would have saved. 

Under the excitement of arranging for so many versions Mr. 
Hall Caine’s publisher himself has fallen under cosmopolitan 
influence. Mr. Hall Caine’s novels are so popular, he tells us, 
because they are “full of fundamental truth, full of that great 
humanity which is the same in Birmingham and Ecuador.” | 
thought as I read that this period reminded me of something, and 
after a while I recollected that it was Sidney Smith’s great pro- 
nouncement on the universality of love. ‘‘ The same passion,” he 
said, “ which peoples our parsonages with chubby children animates 
the Armenian, and burns in the bosom of the Batavian.” 


ss ws 


I wonder what would have been the fate of some of the old- 
fashioned popular authors had they lived in the booming days. 
There is Miss Braddon, for example. In the advertisement of the 
new edition of her books I find that she sold collectively to the 
extent of 3,500,000 copies. What would that number be had 
Miss Braddon been exploited in the way that Mr, Caine and 
Miss Corelli are exploited ? And are we to commiserate with her 
or felicitate ? 


ny * 


A case of anticipatory criticism. In turning over Ben Jonson 
the other day I came upon the following lines :— 


It is not growing like a tree 

In truth doth make man better be . . 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


The reference clearly is to Mr. Wells’s food of the Gods. 


bad * 


The old talk of sixpenny cabs seems to have dropped altogether, 
but I wonder if an attempt to acclimatise the taxameter would 
succeed. In Paris the taxameter cabs should always be chosen for 
short distances, the regular 1 franc 50 centimes per course for 
long. The taxameters charge 75 centimes for the first kilometre and 
1o centimes for every two centimetres after. Here we should begin 
with 6d, for the first mile and add 2d. for every quarter of a mile after. 

The instrument records one’s progress visibly all through the 
journey, so that you have the additional interest of watching the 
accumulation of your liability as well as seeing the pageant of the 
streets. It is an awful moment when the dial registers 1.55 and you 
realise that the ordinary cab would have been cheaper. 


* * 


I see that Miss Christobel Coleridge, the granuuaughter of the 
poet, is an authority on cats, and J think an inspired one. The best 
cat story, as she says, is Mr. Kipling’s /ws¢-So story, ‘‘ The Cat that 
Walked by Itself” ; after that comes, perhaps, a little sketch by Pierre 
Loti in his Book of Life and of Death. But Miss Coleridge knows 
as much about cats as either. 

Here are some of the clauses in the law of the cat-folk :— 


No cat must ever come when it is called or do as it is bid. If it wishes to comply 
with the request it must allow an interval of at least two minutes to elapse before 
doing so, 
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No self-respecting cat must ever stay where it is put—even 
if the chair, bed, or lap is quite to its mind. 

No cat should allow its family to expect any special line of 
conduct from it. It must not establish a precedent. 

If a cat wishes to come in when called at bedtime it should 
never appear anxious, but should saunter in slowly when 
convenient. 


Adelaide O’Keeffe, who helped the Taylors 
in their Original Poems, put part of the case in 
the lines :— 


The dog will come when he is called, 
The cat will turn away. 


It is just this refusal to come that prevents so 
many persons from lavishing affection on a cat. 
The dog demands society—he is wretched alone. 
The cat can get on perfectly well without any attention from human 
beings. Ouida expressed the case admirably when she said, “the 
cat is in civilisation, but not of it.” 


* ss 


In the same number of the Westminster the prize for a six-lined 
verse on Bradshaw was gained by this :— 


To a Rartway TIME TABLE. 
Bradshaw, thy guileless guide contains 
Three systems, equal each with each— 
Of trains that never start, and trains 
That ne'er their destination reach, 
And trains that, by a subtler art 
Never arrive and never start. 

Is it not time such jokes were stopped? They belong to the 
class of joke which remains a joke because it was a joke once and 
not because it is funny. Bradshaw isnot difficult to read ; it con- 
tains no trains that never start, and none that never get there. With 
the assistance of the index Bradshaw will yield up the secret of any 
train to the meanest intelligence in a few seconds. 

But if one wants the old jokes about Bradshaw—at the time 
when they were more legitimate—the place for them is Sir Francis 
Burnand’s Out of Town. The first section of this is a delicious 
‘“* Guide to Bradshaw.” 


ba * 


One can be sufficiently bored in a music-hall; one can be even 
disgusted ; but one is not often made utterly miserable. There was, 
however, a Frenchman at the Palace the other night, named Alex- 
andre, who imitated birds to perfection—the lark, the blackbird, the 
thrush, the nightingale. All were good, but the nightingale was 
so true to nature as to be almost—at this season of fogs, so far from 
last May and so much farther from next—unbearable. That long, 
single, plaintive note—the best thing, | think, that the nightingale 
does, which sometimes is repeated a dozen times—Alexandre has to 

erfection. 


~ * 


I know nothing so complete and sudden as the fall in spirits, the 
drop in the temperature of enthusiasm and good humour, as that 
which can be effected in a music-hall by a bad turn in a good pro- 
gramme. I was present at a particularly good performance at the 
Tivoli two weeks ago—we had had Harry Lauder, that happy Scot, 
and Little Tich, full of childlike drolleries, and the zmpayadle 
Macnaughtens, and Marie Lloyd in an especially daring mood, 
and everyone was gay and ready to laugh—when the curtain rose on 
a doll of a man who thought it funny in the 7é/e of a music-hall 
agent to insult the young woman who entered as his client. I never 
saw an audience so visibly dashed. 


* bal 


In a personal paragraph in the SZ. /ames’s Gazette 1 finda 
rather nice summary of the career of a certain lady: “As a girl 
Lady —— sat for Millais’s ‘ Puss in Boots,’ and during the Boer War 
she did splendid work among the sick and wounded,” There seems 
to be a considerable interval unaccounted for. 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


Policeman (to small girl whose tiny charge has wandered into the roadway and dislocated the traffic): That your baby? 
Small Girl: No; it’s mother’s 
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N ow that the tension of the Anglo-Russian dispute over 

the North Sea tragedy has been partially relaxed it 
is permissible to look at the matter as a curious historical 
episode of a kind that is far more common than most men 
recognise. It was long ago recognised that Le Général Im- 
prévu had a large share in deciding many important battles, 
and Admiral Unexpected is at least equally powerful at sea. 
But perhaps historians have not sufficiently recognised the 
fact that the general has his army and the admiral his fleet, 
and that these spectral soldiers and phantom ships have 
often performed more exploits and inflicted more slaughter 
than all the tangible forces of the nominal victors. 


| oes is the most potent factor in warfare. Without 

a certain amount of the faculty a general is almost sure 
to fail, because he will not guess what is going on on the 
other side of the hill. With a superabundant or ill-regulated 
imagination he will also fail, or at least will not reap the 
full results of victory, for he will credit the enemy with 
doing all sorts of possibly prudent things that the enemy 
never thought of. Soldiers on the whole are best witha 
limited imagination and a sound practical sense of what they 
themselves are doing. Wellington’s Peninsular army was 
for fighting purposes about the best in Europe, because the 
men were not easily impressed as the continental armies 
had been. A heavy column advancing on their thin line 
appealed to them not as a resistless mass but as a particu- 
larly good target; when they were taken in the rear they 
cheerfully faced round and fought back to back when 
Austrians generally, and Prussians in 1806, would have 
given way and surrendered. It was not that the Prussians 
and Austrians were less brave, but they had not the prac- 
tical stolidity of the Briton. 


he Russian common soldier has this stubbornness even 
now. Very few armies would have remained cheer- 
fully eager for fight after such a slaughter as that of their 
last big battle, though to be sure Federal and Confederate 
in the American Civil War sometimes went on fighting 
for weeks without decisive result. But in that gigantic 
struggle the combatants knew each other too well for 
imagination to come in when once the vague fears of the 
raw recruits on both sides were set at rest. 


ar doings of phantom armies and fleets have been 
enormously important. Best known and most singular 
are the wanderings of one of Napoleon’s army corps between 
Ligny and Quatre Bras on June 16, 1815. Not only did 
this big body of men stray back and forth between two 
important battles, either of which it could have made 
decisive, but it played the part of a phantom host by being 
mistaken for an enemy. On that day Napoleon himself 
*‘ saw things’’ almost as unreasonably as the latest Russian 
admiral. The mysterious force was after all near the 
direction in which his own corps could have been expected, 
and he had sent for that corps. Had he chosen to take the 
strongest probability he would have had two hours more 
of daylight to smash Bliicher, and Waterloo would not have 
been fought where and as it was. 


Neuere himself had his moment of seeing visions, 

and his notion of a possible French attempt to turn his 
position made him leave a good-sized force miles away from 
the battle. Finally, the French soldiers were in a state in 
which hallucinations were inevitable. They saw Grouchy 
coming to help them; then, when the Prussians came 
instead, they saw treachery everywhere and a brave army of 
veteran soldiers dissolved into a helpless and hopeless mob 
as if they had been a half-drilled host of Spanish peasants. 
The French were worn out with fighting and fasting and 


had too much imagination. 

pe future wars imagination will probably play a far greater 
part than it has. Weare inclined, perhaps, to under- 

rate the power of the faculty by the fact that the only two 

wars under modern conditions—the South African and the 

Manchurian—have been between races deficient in the power 
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By Adrian Koss 


of illusion. Such instances as there were in Africa, how- 
ever, showed great possibilities for European conflict. The 
Russians are, as I have said, not given to see phantoms 
on land, and the Japanese, though probably more gifted with 
the imaginative faculty, are saved from any ill results by 
their Asiatic indifference to death. 


Bt though the smoke of former battles was favourable 

for seeing ghosts—even the Russians are said by 
Kinglake to have seen gigantic horsemen attacking them at 
the Alma and strong fortifications at Inkerman—the dread 
of an unseen foe who may soon become unheard also must 
be far worse. Significant is the confession of a body of 
Circassian scouts in the Russian army who had gone out 
confidently to stalk the Japanese and came back a wounded 
remnant from the carnage of Liaoyang. ‘They had never 
seen a Japanese, they said; fire had fallen from heaven and 


slain and maimed them. 
JX sea the terrible weapons that science has created are 
even more paralysing to the imagination. The swift 
destroyer, hardly seen, can steal up and discharge her 
torpedo and send a helpless throng of sailors and engineers 
down to death in their huge iron citadel. Does the stoker 
think of this as he shovels coal in the depths of his ironclad ? 
Whoever escapes, he will not—and yet he shovels on, And 
then there is the latest untried engine of war—the sub- 
marine; the effects of this will be almost entirely moral in 
a future naval war. In any particular case a submarine 
attack will probably fail, but the dread of it will bring many 
crews into a state of nervous terror of which the behaviour 
of the Baltic fleet is only an exaggerated sample. 
I’ is perhaps right to suppose that war between civilised 
nations will come to an end entirely, or very nearly, 
owing to the spread of education. This is not because 
peoples are more peaceful, more humane, more ready to 
think well of each other, nor is it because war is in itself 
more terrible and cruel than formerly. Obviously the 
reverse is the case. In spite of the bitterness of both 
belligerents and the savagery of much of the fighting the 
Russo-Japanese War is being conducted with a percentage 
of loss by battle and disease and a general fairness and 
humanity towards the enemy that would have seemed 
absurd to Napoleon, though it was not uncommon in the 
passionless dynastic wars of the eighteenth century; and 
Boers and British, while reproaching each other and re- 
proached by others, carried humanity to an unmilitary 


excess in the judgment of professionals. 
N° what will end war in practice will be the frightful 
strain it involves on a modern neurotic and educated 
townsman. He will not run away—nearly all men can be 
brave in battle—but he will see hallucinations and fret himself 
into a dangerous fit of nerves. Take an inexperienced crew 
well primed with German fables of Japanese mines and 
British treachery, unused to the strange appearances of sea 
and ships by night and commanded by a man overweighted 
with the responsibility of a hopeless enterprise, and the 
wonder is that they have not sunk themselves as well as a 
trawler or two. Any big land and sea war of the future 
will be full of such events. Our weapons have got beyond 
our power of control; they are too much for our nerves 
unless we have the Asiatic fatalism. 


Two mighty fleets went out to fight 
With all the latest war machines; 
(hey did not meet, but in the night 
Each raised the cry of “ Submarines! ” 
And when the morning glimmered red 
Each mighty armament had fled. 


Two armies met—at feast they stayed 
About five miles or so away; 
At night men heard a cannonade, 
And when the dawn came—where were they? 
Alas! these highly modern hosts 
Had bolted from a charge of ghosts. 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
LOST UPON HER 


Mrs. Gadabout: My husband is so slipshod. His buttons are for ever coming off 
Mr. Grimm: Perhaps they are not sewn on properly 
Mrs. Gadabout: That’s just it. He is so careless with his sewing 
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A RUINOUS LUNCHEON. By Gervase Clarke. 


I am not artistic, but I have read enough on the subject of art 
not to make mistakes, and I can keep-my end up in ordinary 
conversation on the subject. I know, for instance, that the Caraccisti 
were ‘uninspired experts,” and that the art of Siena is a ‘‘back- 
water ” ; also if I am brought face to face with some work of which I 
know nothing, I say, copying my betters, “‘ Ah, De Gas,” or whatever 
the man’s name may be; “I don’t know much about his work,” 
implying that I have only been through it two or three times. The 
reason for taking all this trouble was, I think, a sufficient one, viz., 
that my aunt, Mrs. Verner, has no children; she is very wealthy, 
always speaks of me as her “ favourite,” and “lives for art” as she 
expresses it. 

All went well until last year when a dreadful thing happened to 
me. I got married. Readers will appreciate my anxiety when I 
tell them that Ada was distractingly pretty but did not, I am con- 
vinced, know the back of a picture from the front. 

The Verners were very nice and civil and sent me a handsome 
present, and assured me they would like anyone I chose. They were 

- not, however, present at the wedding being in Mexico at the time, 
studying Aztec art. Immediately after their return to Verner Court 
we were invited to lunch. Feeling that the critical moment had 
arrived I propitiated Ada with the gift of a diamond ring and 
opened the subject of art over tea and buttered toast one May 
afternoon. 

“You don’t care much for art, do you ?” I began diplomatically. 

“Indeed no !” said Ada with much emphasis. 

““T can easily teach you enough about it,” I went on. 
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LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME RE-ILLUSTRATED—NO. 


“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus, 
“Will not the villain drown ?"—Horatius 
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“ But I would much rather not know,” said my dear Ada with 
something approaching temper. 

I remonstrated and pointed out that the conversation at Verner 
Couit would be sure to turn on the subject. But she was obstinate 
and shut me up saying, “ You see I shall get out of it all right. Men 
have no tact.” 

I said nothing, but my small experience of life has led me to the 
conclusion that the people with tact are not those who get out of 
difficulties so much as those who never get into them. 

Well, we drove over to lunch. If I had foreseen the events of 
the next two hours I should certainly have feigned apoplexy or 
tomahawked Ada, for as we entered the drawing-room I saw at once 
that it wasa party where she would not shine. She liked young 
men, and plenty of them, and girls just out. Now here was my 
uncle, his cousin, a neighbouring peer just returned from a colonial 
governorship, with his son, a serious young man in the House of 
Commons, a harmless young cousin companion of Mrs. Verner’s 
in spectacles, our lord lieutenant, a bachelor, and ourselves. My 
aunt opened fire at once. ‘Are you very fond of art, my dear?” 
she began. 

Now what must Ada do instead of saying, ‘ Yes, but I don’t know 
much about it,” or words to that effect, clasp her hands and exclaim 
ecstatically but somewhat inanely, “ Indeed yes !” © 

“Then perhaps you know our Titian?” said Mrs. Verner, 
whereat Ada put up a very handsome pair of tortoiseshell eye-glasses 
and stared intently at the wrong picture, which besides not being the 
Verner Titian was not precisely what Mr. Borthrop Trumbull would 
have called a family subject. I broke out into a 
cold perspiration. Luncheon was announced and 
I continued to hope against hope. The meal 
was solemn, and conversation turned upon the 
Chiesa Inferiore at Assisi. 

If only Ada could have held her tongue, but 
she had decided to shine and broke into the con- 
versation with, ‘‘ Have either of you gentlemen 
been in America ?” 

The serious young politician replied, “No; 
what makes you think we have?” 

To which Ada rejoined, ‘“‘Oh I heard you 
talking about San Francisco and I just love 
Americans.” 

There was a silence; then everyone began 
talking at once. The ladies left us shortly after- 
wards, one severe glance from Mrs. Verner speak- 
ing volumes to me. The men followed, and if 
anything could have added to my misery it would 
be to see that demure cousin taking Ada through 
a portfolio of the Lider Studiorum. A horr.d 
fascination took me to the spot. A very rich early 
state of Ben Arthur appearing, Ada exclaimed, 
‘Ah ! the Israelites crossing the Red Sea. How 
charming !” 

What other remarks she might have made I 
know not. I fled. The coup de gréce to all my 
expectations was delivered as we were standing 
in the hall waiting for the dogcart. Mrs. Verner 
frig'd, the spectacled cousin intensely amused. A 
very fine steel engraving of “La Belle Jardiniére” 
was hanging on the wall. Up went those odious 
glasses, and after the following incomparable dé¢ise 
we drove away—“ What a charming photograph 
of your niece, dear Mrs. Verner.” 

Before the end of the year the serious young 
politician had made the spectacled cousin a vis- 
countess, and when influenza shortly afterwards 
carried off old Mr. Verner and his wife £250,000 
and a priceless collection of art treasures were 
bequeathed to that demure young lady who had 
known so well how to show off’ Ada’s weak 
points. The worst of it is that whenever I refer 
to that ruinous luncheon Ada will have none of 
my views. ‘Nonsense, my dear!” she persists 
in saying, “it must have been something ycu 
did.” 
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DRAWN BY LEWIS BAUMER 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR—No. 1: THE AUTOMATIC PARTNER 


This simple contrivance will be found an invaluable adjunct to any ballroom when a dearth of dancing men is expected 
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SOCIETY 


A Cosmopolitan Woman.— 
Baroness de Buren has just leit 
Claridge’s for her péed-d-terre in 
Paris after leaving her daughter, 
Miss Wanda de Buren, at a school 
in Eastbourne. The Baroness de 
Buren, so much admired in Buda- 
pest and Vienna, has often been 
alluded to as a striking type of 
Hungarian beauty, but is of 
American extraction, though she 
could be better termed a cosmo- 
politan, sojourning for short periods 
in all the social centres of Europe 
and speaking all the current lan- 
guages with a facility and thorough- 
ness that render it quite impossible 
for her acquaintances and hearers 
to decide as to what her nationality 
really is. The frequenters of the 
Bois and the Champs Elysées are 
unanimous in declaring her “turn- 
outs ” to be quite the smartest, and 
her exquisite taste in dress creates 
as many admirers as it docs 
imitators, and not a little envy. 


Fond of Fox-hunting.—Lady 
Gerard is hunting as usual this 
winter. She is one of those extraordinarily 
youthful matrons who seem to defy time, 
and rides as close up to the hounds as 
ever. No doubt she gets her energy with 
her Beresford blood, for though she _her- 
self was a Milner, and a near relative of 
Sir Frederick, her mother was a daughter 
of Archbishop Beresford of Armagh, great- 
uncle of Lord Charles. Naturally slight and 
petite she rides like a feather and loves hunt- 
ing, especially in Leicestershire, where she 
used to rent a little place with her brother, 
Mr. Herbert Milner, who was the third 
husband and is now the widower of the late 
Dowager Duchess of Montrose. 


Recreations at Seventy-two.—On Guy 
Fawkes day the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
was seventy-two. At such an age the active 
outdoor life of youth is practically im- 
possible, so the earl, when he cannot get out, 
amuses himself indoors with a very elaborate 
box of bricks. Luckily he was born with a 
taste for architecture and he builds quite 
ambitious palaces on the drawing-room table 
with these opportune toys. During his last 
illness he quite surpassed himself in the 
magnificence of the building he turned out, 
and to complete the work he had it illumi- 
nated with electric: light for the delectation 
of his visitors. 


An Emphatic Viscount.—His only surviv- 
ing son, Lord Valletort, is as fond of garden- 
ing as his father is of building. Just at present 
he is laying out an artistic rose garden which 
occupies all his thoughts. At one time he was 
anxious to go into the army, but had the mis- 
fortune to be plucked, and when he was told 
encouragingly to come up again made a brief 
and emphatic reply which was absolutely final 
in form and result. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


THE BARONESS VON BUREN 


A Vanderbilt Visitor.— Our latest Vander- 
bilt visitor is Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 


widow of the famous money-gatherer who 
left some 414,000,000 or £15,000,000 to his 
children. Of this his eldest son, the present 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, got only £1,500,000 
because he married Miss Grace Wilson against 
his father’s wishes. A younger brother, Mr. 
Alfred Vanderbilt, received nearly 49,000,000, 
and Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt £1,500,000. Miss 
Gladys Vanderbilt, who has been in London 
with her mother during the week, has a fortune 
of £1,500,000, and it is whispered that this is 
likely to cross the Atlantic in exchange for a 
coronet. 


A Modest Income.—It was the younger 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt who was the Kaiser’s 
guest with her husband at Kiel. She is tall and 
extremely chzc and French-looking. In dress 
and appearance she is quite a contrast to her 
relative and rival, Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt, who 
is girlish and fresh - looking and absolutely 
English in type. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
the elder manages to live on the moderate 
income of £50,000 a year. 


The Schaumburg-Lippe Candidate.—The 
Kaiser’s candidate for the Lippe-Detmold 
regency is a young and keen soldier of 
forty-five who was married fourteen years 
ago to the Kaiser’s Anglophile daughter, 
Princess Victoria. He is a younger son, in 
fact the youngest of the four brothers and 
sisters of the reigning Prince of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and before his brilliant marriage had 
practically no prospects. Indeed, this lack 
of a future nearly wrecked the lives of Prince 
and Princess Adolphus, whose boy-and-girl 
attachment was discountenanced in high 
quarters. In consequence they did not marry 
till the prince was thirty-one, and when they 
did had to manage on a very small income. 
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The Vice-Queen of London.— 
The new Lady Mayoress, wife of 
Alderman Pound, is a cheery, white- 
haired lady with a grandson who 
is only a few years from man- 
hood’s estate. Mrs. Pound is a 
Londoner by birth and education— 
a simple, kindly gentlewoman whose 
present hobby is the execution of 
fine point lace and delicate crochet, 
whilst in former years she devoted 
herself to church work, her garden, 
and crewel work done from nature 
in the days when crewels were the 
fashion. A devoted mother and 
grandmother, now that several of 
her children are married she takes 
the keenest pride and interest in her 
nine grandchildren, the eldest of 
whom is just ready to enter Oxford 
with a scholarship obtained at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 


The Lord Mayor’s Permanent 


Home.—The Lady Mayoress’s 
granddaughters, four in number, 
together with her two single 


daughters and four friends, will serve 
as maids of honour to-day, and 
Master Norman Allen, only son of her 
daughter, attired in court costume, will carry 
the Lord Mayor’s train. The Lord Mayor- 
elect lives in a large, roomy, old-fashioned 
house in Highbury New Park, whither he 
removed in the days when deserting the City 
for Highbury was regarded as leaving London 
almost behind one, but though he has fre- 
quently thought of seeking pastures new the 
old home is too comfortable and too near his 
favourite church of St. Augustine for the 
family to decide upon a change of scene. 


The New Lord Tarbat.—The birth of a 
son to the Countess of Cromartie is an event 
of no mean importance as the little daughter 
who was born the year after Lady Cromartie’s 
marriage to Major Blunt lived only for two or 
three weeks, and a boy was naturally much 
desired to inherit the title and estates which 
came to the countess on the death of her father 
whilst she was still a child in her early teens. 
The late Earl of Cromartie, brother of the 
Duke of Sutherland, left only two daughters— 
the one who succeeded to his peerage and 
married Major Blunt a few months a‘ter she 
attained her majority, and the other, Lady 
Constance, who is now the wife of Sir Edward 
Stewart Richardson of Pitfour Castle. 


The Countess’s Plucky Sister.—Lady 


Constance is devoted to every form of 
sport, fishing, and shooting, and is the 


champion lady swimmer at the Bath Club, 
Before their marriages these two fatherless 
girls spent a great deal of their time with the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and it was 
from Stafford House that the wedding of the 
Countess of Cromartie took place. Lady Con- 
stance Stewart Richardson’s marriage created 
something of a society sensation as very few 
people knew that she was about to marry the 
gallant captain in the Black Watch. 
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THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


The Princess Royal of America. 


This is a picture of President Roosevelt's eldest daughter, Miss Alice Lee Roosevelt, his only child by his first marriage with Alice Lee. The election 
of the body of delegates, who in their turn vote for the president, took place yesterday. He has four sons and a daughter, Ethel, by his present wife, 
2 Edith Kermit Carow 
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<= Some Aristocratic Cats at the Crystal Palace. 
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MISS M. DAGMAR SILLAR'’S TOBY TOM 


“| EREES pictures illustrate five out of the 550 
entries at the sixteenth annual cham- 
pionship show of the National Cat Club which 


was held recently at the Crystal 
Palace. ‘There were on this occasion 
no fewer than a hundred different 
classes, and all the best-known types 
were well represented. 

Among the long-haired blues were 
some excellent specimens, and the 
silver tabbies were lovely. The 
former type are for the most part of 
Russian parentage and accredited 
by breeders with more intelligence 
than any other long-haired species. 
Chinchillas are still a difficult race, 
the only perfect specimen in the 
shows for the past six years being 
Lady Decies’s Zaida. Most of the 
animals benched were really silver 


tabbies, which have become celebrated for 


their great size and strong constitution. 


of the whites appeared to have diminished in 
bulk, although in the case of the winners there 
was nothing to complain of in this respect. 


MRS. SLINGSBY’S DON PEDRO OF THORQU 


LADY ALEXANDER'S BALLOCHMYLE PERFECTION 


The smooth-haired Siamese cats attracted 
much attention, and there were fine-looking 
creatures among the red tabbies and tortoise- 


shells. There was a fine exhibition 
of silver tabbies which varied con- 
siderably in the marking. Oranges 
and sables have become very fashion- 
able, while blacks were conspicuously 
absent owing perhaps to the condition 
that their eyes must be orange. 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the patroness of the club, 
exhibited blues, chinchillas, and 
long-haired neuters. Lady Alexander 
had twenty-six animals on show in 
various Classes and carried off several 
prizes, among them the Rotherham 
challenge bow], value 10 guineas, for 
the best English short-haired cat in 
the show. Lady Decies had nine 


animals entered for seventeen classes and was 
awarded, among other prizes, the National Cat 
Club 1o-guinea challenge cup for Fulmer 


Zaida, a female chinchilla, the best long-haired 


cat in the show. 


MRS. COLLINGWOOD'S MISS TOODLES 
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MRS. G. W. WILSON’S 


RUDOLPH OF ARRONDALE 
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“The Ever-rolling, Restless Sea.” 


Copyright of The Tatler,” photographed by F. R. Warren 
THE ROLLING WAVES, ST. IVES, CORNWALL 


Copyright of “The Tatler, photographe 6) F. R. tharren 


THE BLOWING HOLE, PORTH, CORNWALL 


This striking phenomenon is caused by the water being forced with tremendous pressure through a narrow orifice in the rocks. This spray can 
frequently be seen and the roar of the breakers heard at Torquay 
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Our Photographic 


he season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each 


week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best shapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, and 
all photographs, exclu- 
sive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned imme 
diately if accompanied 
by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain 
for publication. For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 
have plainly written on 
the back the name and 
address of the sender 
and a clear description 
of the subject. Origina 
topics rather than merely 
ordinary views of scenery 
or buildings are desirable. 

This week, in addi- 
tion to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in 
highly commending the 
following subjects :— 

“Norman Doorway, Prestbury, Cheshire,’’ Henry Walker, 3, Cheetham Place, 
Manchester. 

‘Looking North from Top of Tower, Blackpool,'’’ Hedley White, Allerton. 


“Tul-y-llyn Lake, North Wales,’' Lieut.-Colonel Stanley, 63, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park. 


FOUNTAINS HALL DOORWAY 
Fifth Prize—S. Swinden, 28, Conway Drive, Harehills Rd., Leeds 


A TUG OF WAR 
Eighth Prize—Miss Broughton, 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


“View srom the Summit of the Stelvio Pass,'’ Miss Pemberton, 14, Sussex 
Squa.e, Hyde Park. 

“The Choir, St. Paul's Cathedral,’ J. H. Im Thurn, 5, Collingham Gardens, S.W. 

“A Highland Pillar Box," C. J. Hardie, Lockites, Charterhouse, Godalming. 

“Ancient Post Office,” G. A. Muckle, Toddington Grange, Winchcombe, 


Gloucestershire. 
“Learning to Ride,’’ Miss C. N. Daly, 2, 


Haut Bois Terrace, Bellozanne, 
Jersey, C.1. 


“ Reconciled,” Carslake 
Winter-Wood, Kenwick, 
Paignton. 

“A Famous Vegetarian 


Cyclist,” A. V. D. Rintoul, 
Fairleigh, Newcastle, co. 
Down. 

“A Little Dutch Girl,"’ Miss 
S. Morris, Somerset House, 
Bath Road, Bournemouth. 

““The Oldest Windmill in 
ILondon,"" Mrs. Mann, 3, 
Huton Road, Upper Tooting. ~ 

“ Happy Days," J. Brew- 
ster, the Castle, Mauchline, 
N.B. 

“Nelson's Victory," G. A. 
Miller, R.N,, H.M:; Yacht 
Osborne, Portsmouth. 

“How We Go Out to Polo 
from the R.A. Mess in Aden," 
Captain E, G. Hart, R.G.A., 
Parsonage House, Cathering- 
ton, near Horndean. 

“The Four Tempera- 
ments,"' Strelly Lajos, Tsig- 
mond-utca 12, Budapest. 

“A Fakir,"’ F, B. Bradley- 
Birt, Gobindpur, Maubhuin, 
India. 

“Troops Embarking for 
South Africa at Port Said," 
J. L. Campbell, 27, Drum- 
mond Place, Edinburgh. 

“The Tarn, Ilkley,’ Rey. 
J. E. Surridge, Burghwallis 
Rectory, ear Doncaster 

“Norman Door," F, G. Walker, Elm Lodge, Swallowfield, Berks. 

““Friends,’’ Mrs. Eccles, the Governor's House, Worcester. 

‘““West Front, Bolton Abbey,'’ J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, 
Leeds. 

‘‘Lima Bull Ring,"’ J. B. Sweeting, 27, Meridian Place, Clifton, Bristol 


Sprydoncote, Exeter 


GOOD DOG, JUMP! 
Sixth Prize—Hon. Edith Dillon, Clonbrock, Ahascragh, Ireland 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES 
Seventh Prize—G., Hill, 3, Glendower Mansions, South Kensington 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 
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TWO FRIENDS 


First Prize-R. W. Cole, the College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury 


INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS A MERE PHANTOM 


Second Prize—Miss Ida Fairbairn, 89, Onslow Gdns., Kensington Third Prize—E. G. T. Simey, Abbeylands, Sherborne, Dorset 


DULVERTON BRIDGE, SOMERSET 


Fourth Prize—Miss Ella M. T. Smith, Sheen Mount, East Sheen, S.We 
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“ONE MAN IN HIS TIME PLAYS MANY PARTS”: AND S 


MISS ROBSON AS HERSELF MISS» ROBSON A 
Miss Robson has played mostly in America, but she was born at Wigan (twenty-four years ago). She Miss Robson’s range of acting parts is very wide. She!has played Julie 
made her first stage appearance at San Francisco with, her mother, Madge Carr Cook, a well-known player the other, She must return to)th 
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> DOES WOMAN—ELEANOR. ROBSON IN THREE ROLES. 


AS “JULIET” MISS ROBSON IN ‘‘MERELY MARY ANN” 
liet to Mr. Kyrle Bellew's Romeo at one end and the little slavey at Miss Robson has scored an immense success at the Duke of York's in Mr. Zangwill’s play, Merely Mary 
the States to fulfil a contract Ann, which she created in America 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


‘“The Walls of Jericho.”-—It is a strange 
but rather interesting play that Mr. Alfred 
Sutro has written for Mr. Bourchier at the 
Garrick. We know Mr. Sutro, the translator 
of Maeterlinck. We have read Mr. Sutro as 
a historian of the ways of “the Wood” in a 
series of short stories. Zhe Walls of Jericho 
has a touch of both, for the play sketches the 
rottenness of a smart set—the Marquis of 
Steventon and his giddy daughters, Alethea, 
who married the rich and plain-living Queens- 
lander, Jack Frobisher, and Lucy, who 
throws over her cousin to marry another 
wealthy Australian, Hankey Bannister. 
In the third act Jack, at the sight of 
his old friend, Hankey, resolves to be 
strong once more—to knuckle down 
to his snobbish and im- 
pecunious relations no 
longer—and he orders 
Alether and their child 
to bundle off to Queens- 
land with him — after 
delivering a_ full-fisted 
attack -on the “‘rotten- . 
ness” of the West-end. 
He threatens-to take the 
child with him when 
Alethea refuses; then, 
when the lady agrees to 
go, Jack says she may 
keep the child at home. 
The play is very bright ; 
it holds our attention 
from beginning to end. 
It is. admirably acted by 
Mr. Bourchier as the 
Queenslander, by Miss 
Vanbrugh as the wife, 


by Mr. O. B.. Clarence 
as the senile Steventon, 
and by Miss Elfrida 
Clement as a_ bishop's 
daughter who. says 
“smart” things. I 
enjoyed my evening 


most thoroughly. 


At Covent Garden. 
—The San Carlo com- 
pany continues to crowd 
Covent Garden, and | am not as- 
tonished, for taken as a whole it is a 
very attractive combination. The per- 
formance of Ux Ballo in Maschera 
was specially good, so much so that 
one cannot help reiterating one’s 
wonder that the opera has so long been 
relegated to the pigeonhole. One of 
the reasens may be found in the fact 
that many singers dislike it on the 
ground that it wearies their voices. It cer- 
tainly does not weary the audience, although 
it tells quite an old-fashioned story. Madame 
Buoninsegna gives the best performance of 
Renato’s wife | have heard. Sammarco rouses 
the house to white-heat enthusiasm as Renato, 
and the gigantic Arimondi’s Samuel, especially 
in the laughing song, is simply magnificent. 
Caruso, of course, has eclipsed all his com- 
rades as a popular hero, 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AS 


In The Prayer of the Sword at the Adelphi. 


Tschaikowsky for Christmas.— Miss Kce- 
ton’s article in the Contemporary on Tschai- 
kowsky (she spells it ‘shaikovski) as a baltet 
composer brings me’ back to a suggestion | 
made in these columns some time ago—why 
should not we get one of his ballets put on at 
the Empire or Alhambra? Tschaikowsky 
wrote three ballets :— 


The Swans’ Lake, 1875 
The Sleeping Beauty, 1890 
The Nutcracker Man, 1892 


Based on E. T. A. Hoffmann’s story, the last- 


Johnston and Hoffmann 


named tells how Marie, a professor’s daughter, 
got a punch-like doll—the Nutcracker Man— 
from a Christmas tree. Her brothers and 
sisters quarrel with her over it and it is 
broken. She then puts him to bed and on 
wakening to see if he is all right is astounded 
to see the tree lit again in the darkness, The 
Nutcracker Man after many adventures is 
transformed into a beautiful prince. I need 
not say how charming is the music. 
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“THE DUCHESS OF ANDOLA” 


This picture is by 


In Lieu of Pantomime.—Miss Keeton 
notes that Christmas ballets are to the 
Russians “very much what our Christmas 
pantomime is to us.” She under estimates the 
depths of our pantomime, however, when she 
gently says that it “cannot be placed on a 
very high level. By no stretch of imagination 
can we picture a Tschaikowsky supplying the 
music to the topical songs, political allusions 
[1 think with horror of our forthcoming deluge 
of anti-Russian rubbish], vapid puns, and 
somewhat vulgar travesty of some old 
nursery tale.” I have said the same 
thing over and over again, but I had not 
thought of Tschaikowsky as a substi- 
tute. I should like to see a man like 
Mr. Boosey get together a répertoire 
Christmas company 
which would give :— 


(1) Ib and Little Christina 
(2) Hensel and Gretel 
(3) The Nutcracker Man 


I am sure grown-ups as 


well as children love 
these charming _ little 
plays. 


The Censorship 
Again.—The theatrical 
managers are not to be 
stopped, but Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh is equally in- 
defatigable. His latest 
pronouncement on the 
‘ censorship has appeared 
in Zruth, which I am 
not astonished to find on 
his side. It appears that 
the Lord Chamberlain 
has absolutely declined 
to parley with the music- 


hall managers on the 
ground that he _ has 
“nothing to do with 
music -halls.” —_‘* Yet,” 


says Mr. Raleigh, ‘‘ he 
assists a trade body 
(namely, the theatrical 
managers) in its prose- 
cution of trade rivals 
while leaving his own 
houses in disorder.” Mr. Raleigh then 
recalls the remarkable fact that when 
Mr. Tree’s version of Zhe Tempest 
was reproduced it was not licensed. 


“The Tempest” Souvenir.—Mr. 
Tree celebrated the fiftieth performance 
of The Tempest by giving a most 
charming souvenir of the play ‘as 
produced by him, illustrated in pic- 
tures in colour by Mr. Buchel of the principal 
scenes and characters. Mr. Buchel has made 
a unique place for himself as a stage artist. 
He does not suffer from the curious idea which 
obtains among many artists that it is un- 
necessary to get real portraits, His present 
souvenir is one of the best that Mr. Tree has 
presented. I commend its size, namely, a 
smallish octavo, because souvenirs of the 
portfolio character are difficult to keep. 
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MISS LILY BRAYTON AS “THE DUCHESS OF ANDOLA” 
Im “The Prayer of the Sword” at the Adelphi. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Lily Brayton plays the part of Ilaria Visconti, Ducness of Andola, who after the death of her father becomes chief of the state. She visits the monastery of San 
Bruno and fascinates a priest, Fra Andrea, who ultimately leaves the monastery and at the head of a little army delivers Ilaria from the power of the villain, Braccio 
Scorla, played by Miss Brayton’s husband, Mr. Oscar Asche 
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RHE WATE ek 


How the “ Three 


THE CONDUCTOR AND A JAPANESE BABY 


At Honolulu 


M r. George Ed- 

wardes’s company, 
which has taken 7 ree 
Little Maids round the 
world, returned to town 
on Saturday week. Miss 
Delia Mason and Miss 
Madge Crichton were 
among the original ex- 
ponents with Mr. Maurice: 
Farkoa and Mr. G. P. 
Huntley as the male 
“stars,” and the music il 
director of the combina- 
tion was Mr. Frank E. 
Tours, the clever son of 
the late Berthold Tours. 
Mr. Tours, in addition 
to his many duties, found 
time to take some charac- 
teristic photographs of 
the doings of the com- 
pany. He madea record 


in that he was never The figures, from left to right, are: Mr. Farkoa, Miss Delia Mason, Miss Warren, Miss Angy Edwardine 


MR. FARKOA AND THE THRcE LITTLE MAIDS 
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Little Maids” Went Round the World. 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY AMID REDSKINS 


once sea-sick. Mr. Farkoa comes back 
after fifteen months without having missed 
one night’s performance, Mr Huntley being 
second with only one miss. 

The company left a year ago last August 
to open at Daly’s in New York, the time 
arranged for being eleven weeks. So great 
was the success that they stayed twenty, and 
then toured in the States as far as Toronto, 
where they shipped for Australia v7@ San 
Francisco, touching at Honolulu but not 
performing as did Mr. Edwardes’s previous 
company with the amusing Gadety Girl. 


IN A SAN FRANCISCO CAFE 


THE LITTLE MAIDS ICE BOATING 


In Toronto Bay, 16 deg. below zero 


In order to enable the 
company to see Niagara 
Mr Frohman booked 
some one-night towns in 
the vicinity. From 
Canada to Australia, 
something like 12,000 
miles, constitutes the 
longest theatrical jump 
on record ‘This the 
Little Maids company 
did, playing at Toronto 
one night and open- 
ing next at Melbourne. 
For the Australian tour 
Kitty Grey and The 
Girl from Kay's were 
added. 

On the Monday after 
their arrival Mr, Ed- 
wardes put the company 
to work on Mr. Rubens’s 
play for the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 


HOW THEY AMUSED THEMSELVES ON BOARD SHIP 


Miss Edwardine (Mr. George Edwardes'’s niece) and the conductor playing chess 
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THE LITTLE MAIDS AT NIAGARA 


How they got into waterproofs to go beneath the falls 
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The Death of a Droll—the late Dan Leno 


22 Leno danced himself 

to death. The fact is 
horrible to contemplate but 
it is true, for he was_per- 
forming at the Pavilion within 
twelve days of his death. 
And now the “experts” tell 
us that he had been suffering 
from general paralysis of the 
insane ever since his initial 
illness. 

He was born forty-three 
years ago in a house which 
has. been obliterated by a 
platform of St. Pancras. He 
had a precarious bringing up 
with his father and mother, 
whose real name was Galvin 
(for he took the name of 
Leno from his stepfather), but 
he managed to make himself 
famous by his clog dancing, 
winning the champion belt 
for that vanished art in Leeds 
in 1880. Then he came to 
town, and in 1889 found 
himself playing in Drury 
Lane pantomime. Since that 


Bassano 


DAN AS ‘*MOTHER GOOSE” 


At Drury Lane 


DAN LENO WITH HIS WIFE AND FAMILY 


Taken’ last autumn at Mr. Leno's home 


DAN LENO'S HOME AT BALHAM 


The little Lenos on the spacious lawn 
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time he had been the leading 
figure of the great carnival. 
It is a curious fact that both 
he and Mr. Herbert Campbell 
should have passed away 
within so short a time of each 
other. Between the panto- 
mimes, at which he was 
engaged at a princely salary, 
he worked continuously in 
the hills; he even over- 
worked himself. 

Dan Leno was a great 
droll—great, as Mrs. Craigie 
recently pointed out, because 
he was always an instinctive 
artist, and equally because at 
the back of his fooling there 
was a certain sadness, em- 
phasised by his shrill voice 
and frail frame. He was the 
only music-hall performer who 
has played before a British 
sovereign, and one of his 
greatest pleasures was the 
memory of his visit to Sand- 
ringham. Mr. Leno leaves a 
widow and a large family. 


Denton 


HIS -LATEST SONG 


Taken a few weeks ago at the Pavilion 
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BY W. PETIT RIDGE. 


No V.—Wife of F. J. Wall. 


@2 the rare occas‘ons when she ref.rred to her husband Mrs. Wall 

spoke of him as the managing man in his firm; once she 
hinted existence of imminent probability that he would be taken into 
partnership, afterwards explaining that F. J. had talked the matter 
over with her and she had decided that it was not worth his while. 
Mrs. Wall preferred, everything being equal, not to talk of business, 
and when other ladies became garrulous in regard to their husbands’ 
City work she listened with a look of pained tolerance. On some 
one expressing compassion for the hard times that husbands had 
to undergo, Mrs. Wall made no effort to disguise her views. 

“They enjoy it,” said Mrs. Wall decisively. ‘“ Husbands ought 
to be the bread-winners. So long as we look after the home, or” 
(here she hedged) ‘see that it is looked after, they quite und rstand 
that it is the natural thing for th:m to earn the money.” Mrs, Wall 
looked over her shoulder at her reflection in the mirvor ; she was a 
woman. ‘who became nervous if not within sight of a looking glass. 
“ Any news ?” 

“The people at St. Helie:’s are thinking about letting a couple 
of rooms.” 

“So sorry,” said Mrs. Wall with a tremor of the head, “ for 
people who have to cut down expenses. F. J. allows me more than 
I know what to do with.” 

The suburb knew Mrs. Wall was bragging, and Mrs. Wall 
suspected that the suburb knew this, but occasionally she really did 
the elaborately expensive thing, and this extorted from neighbours 
a certain kind of admiration; to a road which paid £34 a year for 
rent there were interest and sport in watching the procedure of such 
a woman as Mrs. Wall. Moreover, her smart and frequent new 
costumes suggested a text for many an evening sermon. Husbands 
meeting in the 8.38 train to the City told each other that they were 
becoming thoroughly tired of hearing the name of Mrs. Wall ; there 
was no risk in proclaiming this aloud for F. J. Wall himself 
caught (it was rumoured) the 7.35. An early bird, F. J. Wall, and 
a late one, too; those on the look-out peering through Venetian 
blinds reported that at times it was past ten ere he reached home, 
carrying a bag and walking slowly. 


Mrs. FREDERICK J. WALL, 
AT HOME 


Wednesday Evening, July 13. 


RES Vieles 


Not everybody received the proud white card by the morning 
post on a day at the end of June. Those who did discovered this 
on summoning their immediate neighbours by rattling at the fénce 
which divided back gardens. 

“Shall get mine by the next post perhaps,” said the neighbour 
hopefully. 

The optimism was not in all cases well grounded. Mrs. Wall for 
the important evening party had made cautious selection; in one 
case it was found that a wife had not been asked becuse her husband 
had outgrown his dress suit. Information in regard to the evening 
came slowly, but servants set to work with energy. Mrs. Wall’s two 
girls (called by their mistress, cook and parlourmaid, but invested 
with other t'tles by maids who resented their height and general 
haughtiness) gave scraps of details, and these with the bits secured 
from tradesmen were pieced together. 

“Her sister’s to be at the party—the one who married so well 
and got a separation from her husband.” 

‘It’s not to be a sit-down supper, only a hand-round.” 


“She’s going to hire someone to play the piano. Seems 
unnecessary ; I can play all right if I only like to practise.” 
‘‘ There’s to be a marquee out on the lawn at the back. She’s 


had to ask the neighbours both sides so that they shouldn’t look 
over.” 

“Wonder whether the husband will put in an appearance. 
might, just for the sake of novelty.” 

The threatened brilliancy of the approaching evening threw other 
events into a deep shadow. Husbands who hinted that buttons were 
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required found themselves begged not to exhibit selfishness ; children 
for no fault of their own were p'aced in corners or sent early to bed ; 
the litt'e dressmaker and her assistant cousin who lived in the street, 
second turning to the left going towards the station, admitted them- 
selves at their wits’? end and began to talk darkly of Colney Hatch. 
Tradesmen became accustomed to waiting for knocks to be answered, 
and having banged at doors sat on their baskets and dozed. 

The evening found Mrs. Wall the oniy calm person within the 
radius of a couple of hundred yards. Mrs. Wall had no children— 

“They interfere dreadfully with one’s socicty duties,” she had 
remarked once. 

—And her path on occasions of the kind was rendered the more 
easy. A rumour flapped its wings up and down the road to the 
effect that a professor had been down from London to dress 
Mrs. Wall’s hair; the guests did not know whether to be perturbed 
or gratificd by this information ; the uninvited remarked with pious 
gloom that pride sometimes went before a fall. Fairy lamps were 
amongst the branches of the two small trees in front of the house. 
The uninvited said this was overdoing it. Mrs. Wall’s well-to-do 
sister drove up at about half-past seven ; the fact that the cab had 
yellow wheels caused the uninvited to say that there was a decency to 
be observed in all thinys. 

“So good of you to come early! Delighted! What a stranger 
you are! You’ve brought charming weather with you! And how’s 
the neuralgia ? How sweet of you to bring your husband ! ” 

From her well-chosen phrases you might have thought Mrs. Wall 
was receiving at Devonshire House. But for the narrowness of the 
passage and the difficulty experienced when two stoutish people tried 
to pass by each other you might (permitting imagination to fly) have 
been reminded of Buckingham Palace. There was, indeed, some- 
thing regal about the whole proceedings. The parlourmaid 
siatched wraps and overcoats from the guests as they arrived and 
ran upstairs to fill bedrooms with them, and the guests were ordered 
to go out of the window doors of the dining-room into the marquee, 
or if they desired coffee to go into the drawing-room. 

“F, J. is so sorry,” replied the hostess with her fan at the open 
neck of her dress, her head at a regretful angle, “ but he will not be 
down until quite late. So exasperating, is it not? But a perfect 
slave to business ; believe me, a perfect slave! Never happier than 
when he is at work. Let me introduce you to my sister.” 

Mrs. Wall’s sister resembled Mrs. Wall in the way that 75 per 
cent. is like 50 per cent. Now the road could see the model that 
Mrs. Wall had taken; want of means had prevented her from 
becoming identical with the model, but she had made d:sperate 
endeavours to get as nearas possible. Mrs. Wall’s sister used double 
glasses with a golden handle in an awe-inspiring way whenever any 
other guest, with only the knowiedge that comes from reading penny 
society journals, ventured an opinion or a piece of fashionable news. 
Mrs. Wall’s sister made it a point of honour to contradict every- 
thing ; the guests became browbeaten. She took pity on them after 
a while, and selecting four of the ladies took them to a corner of the 
marquee and in an undertone told the true particulars of a case 
hinted at in the newspapers, the exact details of which had not yet 
appeared in pr.nt. They stood around her respectfully, eagerly ; 
Mrs. Wall beamed upon the others to intimate that in the corner 
history was being made. A suggestion was made by a lady, whose 
roll of music rested on the hat stand in the hall, that someone should 
be invited to sing. 

“Whoever can that be?” 

A long-continued knocking at the front door followed by a ring. 
One of the servants came white-faced and whispered ; Mrs. Wall 
dropped her plate of strawberries, and brushing the guests aside 
hurried out. 

“Send them away,” she gasped to her sister, “send them all 
away.” 

“There’s a medical man with him, ma’am,” 
trembling. 

Upstairs in the front room hats and coats and feather boas had 
been thrown in a corner. On the bed lay F. J. Wall. 

“Complete breakdown,” said the doctor candidly. 
No man could stand it. Such beggarly pay, too.” 

“BF, J.,” she said imploringly on her knees beside the bed, “I’ve 
been thoughtless. Why didn’t you warn me ?” 

“My dear,” F. J. spoke with difficulty, but he spoke with 
courage, ‘I was—was so proud of you.” 


said the servant 


“ Overwork. 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


GEORGE THIRLWELL ROBERT CHARLcS MACWATT MARJORIE COTTRELL 
Nepcote Lodge, Findon, near Worthing 15, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 77, Upper Paddock Road, New Bushey, Watford 


VERA EDITH RAMSAY LESLIE WALENN CECIL LEONARD MATHEW 


Wilderwick, East Grinstead, Sussex 20, Ashworth Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W. Park View, Aldersmead Road, Beckenham 


OLGA BERYL HUNTER HUGO BLACK KATHLEEN FURLONG 


73, Bethune Road, Stamford Hill, N. Boadwyddan Castle, North Wales 18, Kenilworth Road, Rathgar, Dublin 
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THE GROANOPHONE. By Frank Richardson. 


SCENE: The Commercial Room of the “‘ Stagg and Mant'e,?? Brightbourne. 
(Discovered - the Groanophone, a sort of exaggerated ear trumpet, surrounded 
by intelligent and interested spectators.) ' 

PERATOR (continuing): Pronounced by statesmen, politicians, 
not to mention members of Parliament, the best instrument of 
its class on the market. Now, gentlemen, a parody of “ The Village 

Blacksmith.” 

TRAVELLER (i7 dog biscuits): 1 don’t know that Wordsworth 
is the sort of poet that ought to be parodied. : 

TRAVELLER (tz his cups): I say fair game is fair game. 

FuNNY MAN: Idare say you do. But your bronchial tubes 
impede your utterance. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND: You do ’ave funny notions. 

THE GROANOPHONE (a/ter several seconds of buzzy noises): 
“Under a spreading cocoanut tree . . stands. That’s a 
chestnut . . . With oysters on his hands.” (And so on ad lib. 
or nauseam.) 

OPERATOR (afologetically): To do full justice to the instrument 
you ought first to have seen the actual artist. 

UTILITARIAN TRAVELLER: It is marvellous what science can 
do in the twentieth century. 

PLAIN-SPEAKING TRAVELLER: Where should we be without 
our ironclads ? You can’t gainsay that. 

TRAVELLER (22 his cups): Who’s gainsaying ? 

OPERATOR : ‘‘ Let Me Depart.” Sung by Mr. Arthur Roberts. 

(Groanophone makes unpleasant rasping sounds.) 

FuNNY MAN: I call it more like an imitation of an American 
dentist if you ask me. 

TRAVELLER (¢7 Ais cups): But noboly does ask you. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND: He was only passing a remark, 

UTILITARIAN TRAVELLER : But there are remarks avd remarks, 

TRAVELLER (7 his cups): Ear, ’ear. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND (4o TRAVELLER 7x his cups): I consider 
that a most uncalled-for observation. 

FUNNY MAN (¢o SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND): Oh you leave him 
alone, Henry, I never heard of any good coming of argufying with 
a gentleman who, couldn’t behave like a gentleman when in a 
commercial room, 

TRAVELLER (7 his cups, aggressively): Who's talkin’ about 
me? Come on, out with it. 4 

FUNNY MAN (with pacific intentions): Nobody was a-talking 
about you, old friend. It was only that there groanophone that 
imitates the human voice so well you can’t hear yourself think let 
alone know it’s you as is thinking. 

TRAVELLER (22x his cups, mollified): 1 see. (Zo OPERATOR) 
Now let’s ’ave ‘‘’Ome, Sweet ’Ome,” mister. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND (essaying humour): That’s where you 
ought to be, Old Raspberry Nose. (Aséde to FUNNY MAN) The 
bloke’s got a nose like a garnet brooch. 

FUNNY MAN (with guast-admiration): Must have cost him 
a pretty penny to colour it. My word ! 

SYCCPHANTIC FRIEND: I believe you, my boy. (Zo the 
OPERATOR for the benefit of those present) ?Ow would it be to 
’ave a little ’igh-class music—something not too tooney—a bit out 
of Vogner ? 

OPERATOR: What say? Any particular piece of Vogner you 
care to name ? 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND (cornered, but making a dash for it): 
Well, let’s ’ave the dooet out of the second act of Vogner. 

OPERATOR (with sublime scorn): Vogner ain’t a opera, you 
cuckoo, Vogner’s a composer, and dead with it; you’re mixing him 
up with Veronique. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND (willing to adopt that view) : Very likely 
Iwas. These foreign names beginning with a V isallso much alike. 

Funny MAN (very wittily): Two Vs is as alike as two Ps, I 
always say. (Zhe commercial room considers this an admirable 
staple statement.) 

AN INTELLIGENT MAN (who has not hither to spoken owing 
to the fact that he has been sleeping through the groanophone, 
waking up suddenly and desirous of putting in good work): 
Who’s talking about Waghorn? Eh? More rot is talked about 
Waghorn than about—radium. 

FUNNY MAN (with sarcasm that seems perilous in so small a 
person) : So you want to take a hand do you, Mr, Jebb? 
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AN INTELLIGENT MAN (froudly): Vve actually heard Wag- 
horn’s music, so I can talk sense about it. 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND: Good. old Jebb! A man as can talk 
sense about Vogner or Waghorn, or whatever the bloke’s name is, 
ought to be in Parliament—and muzzled. 

OMNES (¢f one may use a terse and pithy classicalism, the only 
eguivalent for which in the English language is the entirely 
inadequate word, “all”: ’Ear, ’ear ! 

AN INTELLIGENT MAN (Proceeding to talk sense at the great 
length usually necessary for the talking of sense): When I was 
at Folkestone Jast Monday, or was it the Monday before? No, it 
was, bless me, it #zzs¢ have been the Monday before ¢a’. Well, 
no matter what Monday it was, at any rate it was a Monday, I went 
to see the Moody-Manners Opera Company in Tannengrhin, and 
if yowll take my word for it— 

FUNNY MAN (when his fatience ts exhausted): Excuse me, 
Mr. Jebb, but would you mind giving the other machine a chance ? 

(The commercial room appears to be firmly antt-Jebb and 
progroanophone.) 

THE OPERATOR: Now, gents, the next item will be Mr. Paul 
Rubens’s new song from Zhe Orchid, entitled “ Beauty and the 
Barge,” as sung by Mr. Lionel Mackinder, the coming Arthur Roberts. 

(The groanophone does not do justice either to Mr. Paul 
Rubens, Mr. Lionel Mackinder, or Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
but it gives avery fair imitation of a motor suffering 
from nasal catarrh. The commercial room ts decidedly 
anti-groanophone). 

FUNNY MAN (very funnily): ?Ullo! I thought I heard a motor 
car. (Ribald laughter at the expense of the groanophone.) 

OPERATOR: If you gentlemen are discontented (with bitler 
sarcasm) you have the satisfaction of knowing that you’re not 
paying anything for your discontent. 

TRAVELLER (7 his cups): And precious dear at the price. 

OPERATOR: If you wasn’t toxy I’d take notice of that remark, 
but as it is I only say that you’re not the sort of gentleman one 
expects to meet in a commercial room, You’ve no breeding. 

FuNNy MAN: Ifa gentleman isn’t a gentleman when he’s drunk 
when is he likely to be a gentleman ? 

SYCOPHANTIC FRIEND: ’Ear, ’ear ! 

TRAVELLER (¢7 és cups): Who’s talkin’ to me? I don’t let 
nobody talk to me—not if I know it. 

(Groanophone emits “God Save the King” and saves 
the situation.) 


< Se SS 


The ‘‘ Passing” of the Horse 


[The ‘thinking horse” is undergoing an exhaustive test, and the report 
of the examiners is expected in a few weeks time.] 


They said the horse was doomed to go, 
We took to motors somewhat keenly ; 
But threatened things live long, and so 
We find him bobbing up serenely. 
The betting in a year or two 
(Ignoring your mere Derby sprinter) 
Will hinge on Sceptre getting through 
The Oxford Local in the winter. 


With cabby we shall soon dispense ; 
The horse with all this mental drilling 
Will neigh three times for eighteenpence, 
Snort if he gets his legal shilling. 
For humans there will be ro room 
If they extend this equine teaching, 
The alien question will assume 
An aspect wider and far-reaching, 


A horrid nightmare seizes me 
And makes me tremble like a leaf 
A learned horse I seem to see 
Installed as editor-in-chief ; 
His horse-laugh grates upon my eats, 
He disregards my muttered cutses, 
At all my choicest work he sneers 
And runs his pencil through my verses, 
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Iabee li Belbaise 


Previous ‘“‘ Prodigal Sons ”—A Letter from Mr. Hall Caine. 


he Editor of THE TATLER asks 
me to say something further 
to his readers on the making of 
my new novel. I do not feel that 
[ can add anything to what I said 
last week, but I can quite properly 
give some particulars of. previous 
efforts on the same subject and thus 
enable the public to understand more 
easily what I have attempted to do. 

There is nothing new about the 
scheme of Zhe Prodigal Son. It 
belongs to a very old and prolific race 
—perhaps one of the half-dozen 
oldest and most prolific races of 
fable. The story may be roughly 
and popularly described as of the Rip 
Van Winkle family, meaning by that 
no more than that it is a story of a 
man who goes away and then comes 
back after a long interval. The Rip 
family of stories are many, and they 
have many differences—differences 
of feature and differences of character. 
The branch of the family I have 
chosen for my purpose may be 
described as the prodigal branch— 
the man who wastes his substance in 
a far country and comes home 
penitent. Of this story of the prodigal 
the most perfect as literature is, I 
think, the story in the Biblical 
parable, but of that great original I 
do not wish to speak here. Instead 
of doing so let me give three examples 
of the prodigal son story as they 
appear both in literature and in life. 

In this connection every student 
of dramatic literature will remember 
first the play by the author of George 
Barnwell with the curiously inade- 
quate title of The Fatal Confidence. 
The drama is not at hand and I must 
describe it from memory, but that 
is not difficult, for though deficient 
in nearly every quality which is 
necessary to great art the play is so 
powerful in its climax that it would be impossible for any reader to 
forget it. An old father and mother living, I think, in poverty are 
eagerly waiting for the return of a son who has been abroad for 
many years. The son comes back rich, and for no better reason 
that I can remember than the boyish delight of taking the old 
people by surprise he does not announce his return and goes home 
to his father’s house as a casual traveller putting up at aninn. He 
intends to reveal his identity next morning, but (again for reasons 
that I cannot recall) he betrays and indeed parades his wealth to 
the old couple before going to bed. In the middle of the night the 
father is tempted by his poverty to rob the stranger, and in doing so 
he kills him. Next day a friend of the son arrives to inquire for 
him, and then the miserable parents realise that the man they have 
slain to save themselves from starvation was their long-lost son who 
had come home to relieve their distresses. The play ends with 
the remorse of the old father, and faulty as the climax is as art the 
effect of the tremendous situation is overwhelming. Done as Byron 
did the end of Caz it would have been perhaps the most harrowing 
scene in drama. 

The difference in quality between the situation and the presenta- 
tion of it suggests that the dramatist did not imagine his story, and 
this is true—he found it in fact. But he had no power to give it 
artistic so¢zf. The defect of the story is that it is entirely without 
that sense of justice which is necessary to great art. The son did 
not deserve his death ; his death was an accident, a hideous error, 
not an inevitable result. Zhe Fatal Confidence is like some marble 
trunk dug up from the sands of the Roman Campagna. It is great 
and colossal, but it wants head and feet and arms—and life. 

There is a German prodigal son story which I do not know, but 
a German friend sends me a short account of a story familiar in 
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it. 


distant hills. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT OF MR. HALL CAINE 


Hall Caine does all his writing not at Greeba Castle itself but 
in a little cottage some hundred yards or so up the hill behind 
The cottage is;an ordinary whitewashed two-roomed dwel- 
ling, but the inner partition wall has been knocked down and 
the interiot now consists of one large apartment. 
walls are shelves of books. There is a table, but the famous 
novelist generally writes lying down on an adjustable iron couch. 
The cottage commands a magnificent view across the valley, 
and from its window the sun may be seen setting behind the 
A tiny footpath leads from Greeba Castle up 
through a field to the cottage, and this Hall Caine ascends every 
day so as to be out of the way of household noises and 
interruptions 
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Germany of an actual occurrence 
there. A young scapegrace in a 
remote part of the country robbed his 
parents and ran away. During his 
absence his father died and _ his 
brother took up the burden of the 
bread-winner. After many years the 
scapegrace returned rich and _peni- 
tent, and finding his mother and 
brother in the straits of poverty, and 
knowing the intensity of the brother’s 
hatred, he went back home in the 
character of a stranger intending to 
reveal his identity when he found it 
safe and expedient to do so. But the 
brother killed him for his money, 
not knowing who he was, and then 
learning the truth the murderer de- 
livered himself up to justice and paid 
the penalty of death. 

Here, again, fact is tremendous 
in power, but it leaves the impression 
that destiny is a blind and blundering 
monster. The penitent may, indeed, 
have merited death, but his brother 
did not deserve to be madea criminal 
and to die for being the earthly 
instrument of divine justice. 

My own immediate impulse to 
write came from a story which a lady 
correspondent sent me of a tragedy 
which had occurred in the family of 
her own grandmother in Russia. As 
nearly as [| can remember the Rus- 
sian tale it differed only slightly from 
the German story, but a great im- 
pression was left‘on my mind by the 
added circumstance that the brother 
had been prompted to the crime by 
the mother herself, who doted on the 
absent prodigal and looked eagerly 
for his return. Yet here again the 
spirit of justice is absent from the 
story, and the curtain falls on a scene 
of blind terror in which mother and 
two sons seem to be the victims of 
devilish powers who are shrieking 
with laughter at the chaos they have created. 

1 think I have said enough in response to the request of the 
Editor of THE TATLER to show the materials I had to work with 
and the problem I had to solve. The foundation of my story is a 
very old foundation, and perhaps none the less solid and sure for 
that ; but the value of my superstructure depends on the meaning, 
if any, which I have been able to put into my design, and if my 
book does not reveal its meaning for itself it would be much worse 
than useless for me to presume to point it out. 


Ward Muir 


Round the 


Untranslatable 
[Mr. Max Beerbohm has suggested that someone should translate 
Mr. Pinero’s plays into English.] 
Oh witty Mr. Max ! 
You surely must be laughing ; 
In spite of these attacks 
’Tis evident you’re chaffing. 


For though it has occurred 
That Frenchy plays were acted 
(At least so I have heard) 
Unpruned and uncontracted, 


These all were played in French; 
At thought of English version 

The censor’s face would blench 
(I hazard the assertion). 


So though our “ Pin” may pass, 
In justice to the nation 

We must not have, alas! 
A literal translation. 
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“THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 
Which of Our Pretty Children will Win it? 


Tt is needless to say that a paper of the quality of THE TATLER is constantly taking to itself many new subscribers. Among recent additions 

to our subscription list there would appear to be many who have not followed our Pretty Children Competition judging by the constant 
succession of photographs that are still coming in. These photographs we have regretfully to return, The Pretty Children Competition 
ended in September, and .no further photographs can be received as competitors for our silver cup which will be awarded the first week in 
December to the child whom our readers adjudge the prettiest. We shall give one page a week of pretty children up to and including our 
issue for November 30, and we then invite post cards addressed, “‘ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition,” as to which of the children 
that have appeared in THE TATLER between September 14 and November 30 is considered by our readers to be the prettiest, and the child 
whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded the silver cup. 


“THE TATLER” POST CARD COMPETITION. 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


Fiveryone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. The majority of these post 


cards are destroyed. ‘This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The editor of THE 


TATLER has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes 


will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch 


valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general effect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. The competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23—a coupon will be found on the last page of THE TATLER, ze., the 


page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43,and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2, Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze, answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated November 9) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, November 21. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Thirteenth Series) 


1. M oO N kK 

2.eleM oP aR .O%e Mee Paar ac 

gn Kea; Gio BN ake coe 
OYAMA 

4. 4 } sereaien e) 

Lyi 0) E Cc K 

6. O R Cc H I (D) 


The Acrostic Editor cannot accept ‘‘ Keroki’’ and 
‘‘improvise,’’ unless some definite evidence is given that 
the name is ever spelt that way in English. 

5. The Acrostic Editor regrets that he does not under- 
stand ‘‘ dak "’ or ‘‘derak,"’ unless the former is the same 
as in ‘‘dak bungalow,’ when it cannot be accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Arho, Abna, Adorage, Aredark, Arosa, Ajanda, Altan- 
ower, Attwood, Audrayia, Agnes, Abe, Agag, Aggio, 
Adecee, -Archway, April, Almeria, Aenea, Adabarth, 
Aldershot, Alnwick, A.C.R., Attrisolle, Ashbury, Altisi- 
dora, Abeille, Anovice, Awfyttur, Achilles, Amsted, 
Appenzell,- Aeronaut, Aston, Abos, Bedford, Bruiser, 
Bloomsbury, Bluebags, Berth, Beauty, Benz, Blackie, 
Briar-rose, Bricky, Boz, Belmanor, Britonia, Beaskey, 
Belotelo, Bydif, Biddlebird, Burlington, Bladud, Barina, 
Billee, Baloo, Bimbo, Bulbul, Brutus, Bosmere, Brock- 
hill, Bosso, Bendy, Baturi, Bunny, Bydand, Bavette, 
Ca-ira, Chough, Coryanthes, Clarelou, Corrib, Corban, 
Chiria, Corbiniere, Chippie, Castledene, Cherry-cheeks, 
Chippers, Cigarette, Candun, Cherry-bobs, Chid, Char- 
ingthay, Constantia, Cervin, Cantiniere, Chinka, Courtier, 
Criffel, Chicot, Cass, Caddles, Cuscus, Carlos, Caldan, 
Culverin, Coomb, Cairo, Cwrwda, Chelfish, Chinchin, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Thirteenth Series) 


His birthday is to-day. We celebrate 

It now and also on the official date. 

And on this very day the London lord 

Takes that about the streets. The crowd applaud. 


. Place famous for the lengthy siege it bore 
What time the Russians fought the Crimean War 
(On the Armenian frontier does it stand), 
Held by Sir William Williams and his band. 

. Beware of giving this, for—as they tell— 
Those who get this do often grab an ell. 

. So called from colour. Comes from Africa. 
The most debased of human kind they say, 
Even his hair is not in usual way. 

. The second city of the Land o' Cakes, 

Lies on the Clyde where it to seaward makes. 
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Colepark, Cherie, Coalpan, Cheyne, Dale, Doune, Daxy, 
Driscoll, Dilatory, Donna, Dumnorix, Duchess, Dunmore, 
Dorothee, Dainty, Dignity, Darekil, Daddy, Doveton, 
Doge, Dinah, Dearthing, Dante, Duquessa, Doma, Dear- 
one, Dewankhas, Dodo, Diogenes, Dogfox, Derfla, Ette- 
ragram, Etarre, Eliot, Ethna, Ensham, Elleville, East- 
wind, Eiya, Evilo, Elms, Evelyn, Edicus, Enos, Ethie, 
Fidelia, Firefly, Frisquet, Fritz, Fog, Fern, Florence, 
Flosager, Floss-silk, Florodora, Fulmarno, Flare, Francis, 
Fortiter, Ferret, Fulwood, Fiora, Freda, Glynn, Gem, 
Grumgrizzly, Golden-girl, Guppy, Grey-eyes, Golomine, 
Grassendale, Gollywog, Griselda, Gopher, Golo, Glen- 
malure, Gatebell, Glevum, Gasco, Gudgeon, Hoopoe, 
Heath, Hati, Hartoffska, Hibernia, Hopeitsright, How- 
itzer, Humber, Herr-oil, Horsa, Harkit, Hazelnut, Hawk- 
ley, Hittite, Honolulu-loo, Hadith, Hudor, Hook, Hem- 
lock, Ignota, Inverloddon, Joker, Jaelsee, Jag, Joblinski, 
Jacko, Janus, Jackson, Kiwi, |Kamoral, Keewee, Keys, 
Kinghawkes, Kamsin, Kingsan, Kipper, King-cole, Kath- 
baron, Katinka, Kooc, Kempsey, Ko, Lorraine, Long-tom, 
Lovey-mary, Lamlash, Leep, Lengthington, Lulu, Lhasa, 
Links, Lutra, Lannie, Libussa, Louth, Louisa, Minorca, 
Minatur, Marie, Messalina, Manor, Mummer, Mahtal, 
Magallan, Mars, Miggins, Mascotte, Munshi-ji, Midge, 
Macaudax, Mendip, Mourino, M.L.H., Mavourneen, 
Marion, Moremie, Mother-bunch, Massareene, Mudje- 
keewis, Madju, Monazite, Meta, Monty, Moscow, Melis 
ande, Mingo, Nelto, Nimble, Naerc, Nigger, Nacnud, 
Nuts, Novice, Nitram, Og, Oh-there, Oku, Owlet, Oh- 
girls, Olea, Oak, Ortowin, Orion, Osoesi, Owen, Pongo, 
Pegunhere, Phi, Petite, Pearl, Paris, Punjab, Pacdam, 
Paddy, Pollywaddles, Pompom, Pop, Peugeot, Park, 
Pelleas, Poop, Pluto, Port-gregg, Pixie, Pongkyle, Ping- 
pong, Polmood, Penguin, Piccino, Primavera, Queerlock, 
Quill, Quixote, Robin, Roma, Rumtifoo, Revlos, Ruby, 
R.G.A., Roy, Regina, Raven, Ripping, Remus, Skerry, 
Smart, Sandow, Serapion, Seeker, Scraps, Snibbets, 
Sweetbells, Stroller, Solver, Sunbeam, Sherkolmes, 
Shamrock, Silver-fox, Supercargo, Smut, Speranza, 
Southoe, Sturford, Sheward, Seastar, She, Stodgy, 
Sophia, Selie, Sivart, Scafell, Splendide, Square, St. 
Quentin, Speedwell, Sa, Snipper, Salmon, Senga, Solent, 
Tipwit, Tiptilted, Toby, Taffy, Talfourd, Tiballak, Trilby, 
Tadpole, Toy, Telephone, Tamerlane, Titmouse, Talbot, 
Truth, Towser, Tamworth, Three-tricks, Tobias-john, 
Tangley, Torpedo, Tootles, Tina, Tax, Troglodite, 
Troloss, Teufel, Tinmar, Usher, Vermas, Virginian, 
Victor, Veronique, Vinna, Wild-violet, We-two, Winifred, 
Wildman, Waughtauk, Wellington, Wild-walker, Whit- 
tington, Workitout, Whereisit, Wyvern, Warrigal, 
Wozaleite, What-ho, Weazel, Wimbledon, Waxsteed, 
Wensleydale, Wynell, Walneerg, Wyst, Wicwaka, 
Wizard, Weel, Wistahs, Wasp, Xit, Xam, Yeliab, 
Ynnocencia, Yamay, Yoko, Yasmar, Yma, Yellow, Yele- 
klub, Zimmy, Zingari, Zamzam, Zoreyda, Zarabin, 
Zarinda, Zephyrine, Zargontoste, Zumchoo. 

And two without pseudonyms—one from Edgbaston 
and the other without indication. 
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Current Games, 


Corinthians and Villa.—As the Corinthians’ 
match with Aston Villa was a “snap” fixture 
and not part of the regular programme of the 
club it was no doubt impossible for the ama- 
teurs to be represented by their best team. 
By an unwritten law his old school has first 
claims on an amateur’s services, and the law 
is for the most part rigidly observed. How- 
ever careful and honourable the law may be 
its observance obviously prevents the Corin- 
th’ans from putting a representative team into 


Sports, 


Noble and George Hirst has made swerving 
the fashionable cult the theorists have been 
devoting more attention to it, and now Mr. 
Vaile, after demolishing Proctor’s cushion 
theory, comes out with a fresh explanation 
of his own. As that explanation occupies 
nearly two-thirds of a page in the /7zedd it is 
obviously not a simple one. After reading 


it half-a-dozen times I admit that I am as 
much in the dark as ever as to the why and 
the wherefore of Hirst’s swerve. 


But I am 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY V. CASUALS AT TUFNELL PARK 


How the Casuals obtained their goal 


the field whenever the dates of their matches 
coincide with fixtures in which either the Old 
Malvernians, the Old Carthusians, or Old 
Westminsters are engaged. The resources of 
present-day Corinthian football are not so in- 
exhaustible that the absence of such men as 
S. S. Harris, S. H. Day, R. Corbett, W. U. 
Timmis, and Vassall is not severely felt. 
Harris, indeed, and Day are as indispensable 
to the Corinthians as Hirst and Rhodes are to 
Yorkshire, and the fact that Day and Harris 
were assisting their old schools in a cup tie on 
Saturday deprived the Corinthians’ match at 
Leyton of a good deal of its importance, 


Concerning the Swerve.—In the Field 
last week there was an interesting article by 
Mr. P. A. Vaile on the subject of the much- 
discussed “swerve” in bowling. Mr. Vaile, 
who is better known as a lawn tennis player 
than as a cricketer, is ingenious and scientific 
but lacks the power of elucidation, and I am 
afraid most cricketers will find his explana- 
tion of the swerve unconvincing. Not that it 
is quite fair to blame Mr. Vaile for this. The 
whole history of the swerve in England has 
been a fight against scepticism. Nowadays 
we all believe in the existence of the swerve 
however we may account for it, but it is not 
sO many years ago since accounts of the 
swerve obtained by the pitcher in baseball 
were regarded as so many tall yarns. The 
personal experience, however, of English 
cricketers in America proved that it was 
possible to make a cricket ball break per- 
ceptibly in the air. Then came the scientific 
explanation of Mr. R. A. Proctor that the 
cause of the swerve is the friction produced 
by the ball as it spins up against the cushion 
of air in front of it, and with the cushion 
theory we have hitherto been content, pro- 
bably because we only had a vague idea what 
it meant. But since the success of M. A. 


entirely devoid of the scientific instinct. It 
is not easy to understand why Mr. Vaile in 
treating of the swerve should have confined 
himself to the action of a cricket ball. Every 
spherical object, whether propelled directly by 
the hand, the foot, or indirectly by some 
implement, has a tendency to swerve in the 
air when the wind is high. I have seen a 
dropping shot sent in to a goalkeeper “ swerve” 
or “ break” a couple of feet away from its 
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and Pastimes. 


additional interest to Association football. In- 
and-out form is as popular in football as it is 
unpopular on the turf. The owner of a horse 
that wins one day and loses the next generally 
manages to get hiinself disliked, but nothing 
adds zest to football like an uncertain team, 
Woolwich bids fair to become the Somerset 
of the League, Sheffield Wednesday being 
Yorkshire. Like Somerset the Arsenal accom- 
plishes its unexpected victories without more 
than its proper share of good luck. I admit 
that on the only occasion I have seen 
Woolwich play this season the team did not 
strike me asa great one; indeed, from what 
I saw of their play against Preston I came to 
the conclusion that next year the South 
would have no representative in the first divi- 
sion of the League. Evidently I under- 
estimated the latent powers of the team. 
Woolwich is fortunate in possessing a most 
enthusiastic following, and even in its out 
matches never lacks substantial support. 


"Varsity Soccer.—The most remarkable 
point about the university Soccer teams this 
season is the strength of the Malvern element 
in each of them. Both captains—Balfour- 
Melville and Mellin—hail from the school of 
the Fosters, while Bird and G. N. Foster also 
learned their football at Malvern. At present 

fellin is undoubtedly the best footballer of 
the four, but Foster will probably prove an 
exceedingly useful forward later on when he 
gains more experience and weight. Judging 
from what I saw of himin the match between 
Oxford and Casuals at Tufnell Park I should 
say he is quite as good as R. E. was in his 
fresher days. R. E. Foster’s astonishing 
dribbling powers only became really effective 
during his last year at Oxford ; previously he 
had been a trifle too light to do himself full 
justice against a pair of first-rate backs. It 
is too early in the season to form any reliable 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY V. CASUALS 
A shot that hit the cross-bar 


original course on a windy day, and every 
fieldsman has at some time or other endured 
the agony of seeing a ‘‘skyer” which he 
thinks he has judged perfectly suddenly alter 
its path in the air for no other reason apparently 
than sheer devilment. 


In-and-out Form.—If the promotion of 


Woolwich has not added to the sum of human 
happiness it has at any rate contributed an 
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estimate of the respective merits of the uni- 
versity Association teams, but from what'l have 
seen of elevens as they are at present compcsed 
Cambridge seem exceedingly likely to repeat 
their victory of last season in the university 
match. 


F. S. Jackson on Cricketer Journalists. 
—I was glad to see that F. S. Jackson takes 
the same view of ‘the cricketer journalist as I 
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have often expressed in THE TATLER. The 
experiment tried by the Dazly Mazl last 
summer was interesting but impracticable. 
The main object in having cricket matches 
described and criticised by those who take part 
in them instead of by the detached reporter 
is that the description and criticism should 
be more accurate, but this accuracy can only 
be obtained at the cost of a disregard for the 
feelings of the players themselves, and county 
cricketers are of all men in the world the 
least likely to show such a disregard for the 


although personally I should unhesitatingly 
accept the statement of Warner, who never 
writes rashly, but there can be no dispute at all 
as to the utter irrelevancy of Iredale’s homily 
on the luxurious living of the English team. 
Whether Mr. Warner and his men lived on 
out-of-season delicacies or on fried fish 
concerns nobody except the M.C.C. autho- 
rities who were responsible for the tour and 
Mr. Warner himself. Australian teams in 
this country have always taken up their head- 
quarters at one of those comfortable middle- 
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susceptibilities of their companions in arms, 
At a speech he made recently at North- 
allerton Mr. Jackson gave his opinion that 
cricketers resent outspoken criticism when 
made by men with whom they come into 
almost daily contact on the field which they 
would find quite inoffensive when uttered 
from the more impersonal region of the 
reporters’ box. The cricketer journalists of 
last season were, of course, perfectly aware 
of this, and for the most part abstained from 
criticism altogether and confined themselves 
to vague generalities and kindly words of 
commendation for everyone. In brief, they 
preferred to be gentlemen first and journalists 
afterwards. Mr. Jackson speaks with autho- 
rity and not as one of the scribes as he has 
always most. resolutely declined journalistic 
work. After the test match at Lord’s in 1899 
the Yorkshire cricketer was offered a most 
tempting price to record his impressions of 
the match, but the offer was treated with a 
Jacksonian disdain. 


F. A. Iredale on P, F. Warner.—One of 
the inconvenient results of combining cricket 
and journalism was exemplified in Frank 
Iredale’s criticism of Warner which appeared 
in one of the London papers last week. Some 
months ago Mr. Warner, in an article in the 
Westminster Gazette, suggested as an ex- 
planation of the financial failing of the tour 
of the M.C.C. team in Australia that the 
Melbourne club by electing a large number 
of temporary members on the eve of the test 
matches diminished the gate money. Warner 
had probably good authority for this state- 
ment, which, however, Iredale now denies has 
any foundation in fact. All such denials and 
rejoinders make distasteful reading, but the 
unpleasantness is further accentuated when 
Iredale proceeds to lecture Warner on the 
extravagant living of the M.C.C. team com- 
pared with the Spartan simplicity affected by 
Australian elevens touring in this country. 
As regards the question of gate money there 
may be some room for difference of opinion, 


class hotels with which London abounds, but 
Mr. Iredale may rest assured that no one in 
England cares a jot whether our visitors 
house themselves at the Carlton or at one 
of Lord Rowton’s establishments. My point, 
however, is that the sight of one great cricketer 
attacking another is not an edifying one. 
What we want to see is Iredale catching 
Warner in the slips or Warner throwing out 
Iredale from cover-point. This newspaper 
warfare leaves a bad taste in the mouth and 
is certainly not cricket. The occasion for it 
could never have arisen if the members of the 
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Fords, and the Studds rested mainly on their 
cricket, and even as cricketers none of these 
distinguished families has produced four bats- 
men of the class of H. K., W. L., R. E., and 
G. N. Foster, all playing contemporary 
cricket. The heading to this paragraph would 
have irritated poor Bill Ford, who had no 
belief at all in the theory of athletic heredity. 
According to Ford the athletic excellence of 
the Lytteltons and the Fosters is the result 
not of heredity but of example; in other 
words, the younger sons of the late Lord 
Lyttelton owed the taste for games not to any 
strain in their blood but to the fact that their 
eldest brother, the present Lord Cobham,. 
happened to be a brilliant cricketer. The 
Fosters, | suppose, in the same way owe a 
debt to H. K., and it must be admitted it is a 
biggish one. Example counts for a good deal 
at a public school, but I think that W. J. 
Ford tried to squeeze too much out of his 
theory. It is impossible to believe that Alfred 
Lyttelton, R. E. Foster, and Francis Ford 
would not have become famous batsmen if it 
had not been for Lord Cobham, H. K. Foster, 
and W. J. Ford. A big brother is a useful 
asset to a schoolboy, but the possession of 
that useful aid will not enable a man to win 
the tennis championship or to make two 
hundreds in the Gentlemen and _ Players’ 
match, 


Test Matches in 1905.—Although the 
dates for the test matches next summer have 
been arranged there is still a feeling in Aus- 
tralia that unless some new bowlers and 
batsmen can be discovered before March no 
team should be sent to England in 1905. We 
heard much the same sort of thing in England 
before the last two expeditions under A. C. 
McLaren and P. F. Warner sailed for Aus- 
tralia. In Warner’s case it was proved that 
our fears were quite unfounded, and it is 
quite possible that even without the discovery 
of some new talent Australian cricket can 
hold its own with the best team England can 
put into the field. England at the present 
moment is no better off than Australia in the 
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touring teams would impose on themselves a 
self-denying ordinance to confine themselves 
to cricket and to abstain from journalism. 


Athletes and Heredity.— We have become 
so accustomed to the athletic successes of the 
Fosters that nothing surprises us with regard 
to that remarkable family. The persistency 
of the athletic strain in the Fosters has really 
no parallel. The nearest approach to it is, I 
suppose, to be found in the Lytteltons, the 
Studds, and the Fords, but apart from Alfred 
Lyttelton the reputation of the Lytteltons, the 
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matter of promising young cricketers. At 
present it looks as though the English eleven 
chosen for the first test match in 1905 would 
be the same as that which gained the famous 
victory at the Ovalin 1902, with the substitu- 
tion of C. B. Fry and Bosanquet for L. C. H. 
Palairet and Lockwood, and neither Fry nor 
Bosanquet comes exactly under the heading of 
“promising young players.” ‘The truth is that 
after a defeat in a test match, either in this 
country or Australia, there is always a ten- 
dency to declare that the defeated country 
requires some new blood. M. R. R. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith: 


A tile the ability to drive well is much 

commoner now than it used to be, and 
is still improving, it is curious that in the arts 
of approaching and putting no advance has 
been made. Those, indeed, who remember 
the play of the crack golfers of twenty-five 
years ago are unanimous in saying that the 
modern approaching and putting, especially 
the latter, show a distinct falling off, and it is 
interesting to speculate on the reasons for the 
deterioration. 


Se many evils 
have been laid 


to the door of the 
rubber-cored _ ball 
that one is not sur- 
prised to find that 
it is blamed for this 
also, but approach- 
ing and putting are 
not perceptibly 
worse since they 
appeared, and the 
loss of the old skill 
was observable long 


before they were 
heard of. They 
have no doubt 
helped to accen- 


tuate the improve- 
ment in driving, 
but’ only in the 
matter of length ; 
the increased 
straightness and 
accuracy in hitting 
had arrived in the 
gutty days and have 
not been helped in 
any degree by the 
new balls. It cannot be due either to the 
clubs, for we have now far more scientifically- 
made weapons than our fathers had. Neither 
does it seem possible that it is due to any 
want of practice on the part of players 
because in a round of golf there are quite as 
many approaches and putts as there are 
drives, and all golfers are alive to the fact 
that approaching and putting are fully as 
important factors in the game as driving. 
One is forced to the conclusion that the 
reason must be found- in some increased 
difficulty in the kind of shots presented, and 
a consideration of the changed character of 
golf courses perhaps affords a clue to the 
mystery, not only of the falling off in ap- 
proaching and putting but of the improvement 


in driving. 
@s the old courses to get a really good 
lie after the tee shot was the exception. 
The second shot had most commonly to be 
played from some kind of a cup and the ball 
had to be jerked out with a cleek or spoon, a 
totally different stroke to the drive. The old 
players were very skilful at these shots but 
to-day they are seldom required. On most 
links nowadays the player’s ball is lying 
perfectly clear on the grass and he can play 
another full drive with any club he chooses, 
This, together with the increased length of 
holes, explains the improvement in driving. 
Players have more opportunities for playing 
the shot, and therefore they have become 
more expert at it, 


Bt while driving is thus better because it is 

easier and more of it is to be had, 
approaching and putting are worse because 
the shots presented on modern courses are 
more difficult than they were on the old. One 
might have expected that the short game should 
be easier also because better lies are found for 
the ball and putting greens are larger and 
better kept. But the improved green-keeping 
has been more than counterbalanced by the 
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The eighth tee at Arcachon 


kind of shots the player is now confronted 
with. The old holes were all natural in 
their surroundings. The ground was undu- 
lating, the hazards individual and conspicuous, 


and the putting greens diversified and 
well defined. All this made the work of 


judging distance in approaching easy, since 
there were plenty of objects between the 
player and the hole, by observing which he 
could arrive at an accurate estimate of the 


strength required. 
S]ERs modern approach, on the other 
hand, is usually barren of all these 
features. The hole is cut somewhere on a 
very large and perfectly flat green protected 
by an artificial bunker. It is impossible to 
see the width of the hazard. Between the 
player and the hazard the ground is also quite 
flat and devoid of anything to guide his eye to 
the distance. How far his ball may be from 
the hazard and how far the hole is beyond 
it is almost impossible to judge. The shot 
lacks interest from the absence of data on 
which a correct estimate of the strength 
necessary may be built, and it is to the 
monotonous succession of such shots on 
modern links that we ascribe the falling off 
shown in approaching. 


Saas causes, the same flatness and want 

of interest, have increased the difficulty 
of putting. It may seem absurd to the out- 
sider, but most golfers will agree that a 
perfectly flat and straight putt of anything 
from two to thirty yards is much more difficult 


than an undulating one. What is true of the 
approach is true of the putt. When the 
ground is diversified it is possible for the player 
to estimate the strength required by noting 
the distance between various points on the 
way to the hole. Thus ina long putt if the 
hole lies at the top of a slope he can play for 
the bottom of it with sufficient strength to run 
up the slope, or if it lies at the bottom he 
can play for the top with sufficient strength 
to trickle over. 
The _ undulations, 
in fact, shorten 
the putt for the 
player no matter 
what its length is 
and give it. besides 
an interest’ which 
makes the neces- 
sary concentration 
of mind — easier. 
This is true even in 
regard to direction, 
and for the same 


reasons. Ina putt 
over diversified 
ground there is 


usually more than 
one course that will 
take the ball to the 
hole, and the in- 
terest of selecting 
the line and: using 
the undulations of 
the ground to direct 
the course of the 
ball has a stimu- 
lating effect on the 
player’s skill which 
the perfectly flat 
putt does not 
possess in anything like the same degree. 


(Gels who may be thinking of wintering 

abroad and who do not wish to go too 
far afield would do well to consider the ad- 
vantages of Arcachon in the Gironde. We 
give a picture of the golf course, and though 
there are only nine holes they are excellent 
ones and the green is never crowded. The 
place is very dry, and as it is well sheltered by 
the pine woods from the cold winds and lies 
open to the sun its winter climate is splendid. 
Residentially Arcachon is charming, and there 
are plenty of other amusements besides golf, 
There is a county club with lawn tennis and 
pigeon-shooting and there is excellent boat- 
ing, wild-fowl shooting, and boar-hunting to 
be had. The Rev. Samuel Radcliff, the 
English chaplain, will be glad to supply all 
further information. 


SE Henry Campbell-Bannerman has en- 

riched the glossary of golf by a new 
word. At the opening of a bazaar in aid of a 
Scottish golf club he alluded to the bag which 
holds the golfer’s clubs as a “ quiver.” It is 
a pity that the archers have a prescriptive 
right to the word, because the term in golfing 
use, “caddie bag,” is both awkward and mis- 
leading. One might imagine that it was a 
bag to hold caddies, and this was possibly the 
explanation of the statement that appeared in 
a daily paper a year or two ago to the effect 
that Mr. Balfour had been presented with a 
set of silver-mounted caddies. 
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Beautiful Gowns.—The Lady Mayoress’s 
gown shown below is of heliotrope Liberty 
satin trimmed with Brussels lace appliqué 
and bands of hand embroidery in mauve 
beads, pearls, and crystal, the train being 
of velvet. The gowns for her four ‘‘ grown- 
up” maids of honour are of gathered crépe 
de chine with a kind of éretelle arrange- 
ment in pearls and crystals with a girdle ez 
suite, the two children being similarly attired 
only in a simpler style. 


A Garden of Roses.—It is “roses, roses 
everywhere,” even after a summer of roses, 
and other summers before that again when 
the queen of flowers has been exploited for all 
itis worth. Of course, the Louis XV. effects 
have a great deal to do with the popularity of 
the rose decoration, for any- 
thing suggestive of artless 
arcadianism was immensely 
in favour—perhaps from 
force of contrast—in the 
most luxurious days of the 
French Court. But it is 
not only in the case of the 
Pompadour gowns that the 
rose reigns supreme. A 
lovely Empire tea gown 
which was shown me the 
other day, and which was 
carried out in black ring- 
spotted net of the very 
lightest make over pale pink 
soft satin, boasted a kind of 
cape bolero composed of a 
latticework of pale pink satin 
twisted into ropes,- from 
which depended a deep frill 
of Brussels lace, the bolero 


being caught in front with two huge pink 
roses with a falling cluster of loops of pale 
pink satin. The straight front of soft pink 
chiffon gathered at the décolletage was out- 
lined on each side with a row of tiny velvet 
roses, between which were twists of the satin. 
The sleeves were composed of little fou/s of 
chiffon almost entirely hidden under the lace 
frills of the bolero, and all round the hem there 
were waterfalls of lace caught up with large 
pink roses, which supplied a charming and 
most effective finish to the gown. 


HEQRIPS 


oe? 


On the Subject of Furs.—Among the new 
furs of to-day one of the prettiest things I have 
seen this season is a deep cape reaching to 
the waist of beautiful Russian sable lined with 
pale pink silk, while there was a deep-pointed 
hood of pink cloth beautifully embroidered in 
gold and the palest shades of brown and 
biscuit and finished at the back with a heavy 
gold tassel. Naturally a wrap of the kind will 
not stand knockabout wear, but for state occa- 
sions it makes the most fascinating supplement 


Pons wi 
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possible to the toilette. Another fur garment 
which particularly struck me was a pelerine of 
mole made in the form of three capes caught 
down with a wide band of mole-coloured 
velvet ribbon threaded in and out at the base 
of each. It was finished with long stole ends 
rounded off at the bottom, from which dangled 
a row of ball tassels composed of a mélange 
of fur and silk cord. A new idea in the motor 
garment is to have a hood attached to the 
coat, and on cold autumn nights this is a 
most acceptable addition to the ordinary hood 
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THE GOWN WHICH THE LADY 
MAYORESS WILL WEAR AT THE 
HOUSE BANQUET 
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and cape, the wearer’s head and neck being 
thus doubly protected from the biting wind. 
I have also seen separate fur hoods contrived 
for the same purpose which are supplemented 
with a little cape or frill rather after the style 
of the old-fashioned sun bonnet. 


A Menagerie.—As to the different furs 
employed for the construction of the motor 
coat up to date their name is legion, and they 
represent a complete menagerie such as might 

make the fortune of a travelling show- 

man. Bear, beaver, leopard, monkey, 
various kinds of seal, including the beau- 
tiful and popular Baltic seal, civet, and 
kka-mo—which, by the way, is only another 
name for the sheared musk rat—are a few 
of those most ex évidence, but only a few, 
as can readily be judged by a visit to any 
large showrooms devoted to automobile 
garments. Russian pony skin appears to 
be even more popular than it was last 
year, which is saying a great deal, as one 
saw it on every side during the last winter. 

I have been asked so often whether the 

cloth automobile coat lined with fur is 

more practical than the fur coat lined 

with cloth that I should like to say a word 

on the subject. For my own part I am 

always inclined to the latter, especially in 
the case of short-haired furs such 
as seal, as the dust has a way of 
literally grinding itself into the 
cloth and is apt to give it a shabby 
appearance after some time spent 
on the road, whereas it can be 
beaten and shaken out far more 
easily from a fur garment even 
if it chances to be a long-haired 
fur such as bear. The most 
effective fur coats for the fair 
chauffeuse which are shown this 
autumn are those in which the 
wide collar and cuffs are formed 
of a contrasting fur of a darker 
shade. Perishable furs such as 
mole or chinchilla are, of course, 
always to be avoided in the case 
of a motor coat which is used 
for hard wear and long distances, 
though for town motoring there is 
really nothing prettier and smarter 
than ¢aupe, in spite of the fact 
that it has been a good deal super- 
seded by other furs this season 
which have compelled the little 
blind burrower to take a back seat 
after his triumphant year of office. 


Shaded Cloths.—Miss Astor’s wedding 
represented yet another instance of the popu- 
larity of shaded effects in the world of fashion. 
It is curious what a hold they have taken 
upon us all, and, not content with confining 
ourselves to the thin evening materials such 
as chiffon or mousseline de soie and thin silks, 
there are a number of the most beautiful 
faced cloths with a satin surface which are 
quite the newest things in Paris. Of course 
they are only intended for occasions on which 
something really elaborate and ‘dressy ” is 


Made by Liberty & Co. 
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needed, for afternoon “at homes” far 
exemple, and I have seen a model gown 
shading from the palest shade of pink ima- 
ginable to a deep rose which was trimmed 
with narrow bands of beaver fur worked into 
a castellated pattern, This was worn with 
a big hat of white beaver felt, the crown 
encircled with a double ruche of rose-pink 
velvet and caught up on one side with a big 
shaded pink bird of paradise, and there was 
a large muff to accompany it entirely com- 
posed of frills upon frills of shaded pink 
chiffon with a cluster of pink carnations and 
a large satin chow on one side. Such gowns 
as this, however, must, of course, be worn 
with discretion as it is bound to ‘ date” its 
wearer if seen too often, and like all other 
crazes which occur from time to time it will 
probably disappear long before the dress in 
question is worn out. The introduction of 
lace with cloth is another modern fancy which 
is very much accentuated in the case of the 
afternoon gown. A dress of brownish-pink 
cloth, in colour like the petals of a dead rose, 
had the skirt cut open in ‘‘steps” down the 
front over an under skirt of its own material 
stitched all the way up. The “steps” were 
outlined with mitred bands of s:lf-coloured 
taffetas, and these in turn were edged with 
little frills of Valenciennes lace. The bodice 
was rucked into similar bands of taffetas and 
cut open over a transparent vest of chiffon, 
being likewise edged with frills of lace, and 
the long cuffs were treated in the same manner 
and headed with wide fou/s. 


Anent Blouses.—A pretty blouse always 
attracts a woman almost more, I was going 
to say, than any other item of personal attire, 
and the blouse department at Peter Robin- 
son’s, Oxford Street, is one of those corners 
of the great metropolis from which it is most 
hard to tear oneself when on shopping bent. 
As regards the two blouses sketched on this 
page, both of which came from that depart- 
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IN SILK AND LACE 
Sketched at Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street 


PEARL AND DIAMOND PENDANT 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


ment, they are so absolutely up to date in 
every way that they are well worthy of quite 
a close and exhaustive study. One is carried 
out in pale mignonette-green taffetas, the 
yoke worked out in a mélange of self- 
coloured narrow velvet ribbon connected 
with stitchery and the new crépon lace 
with a pattern of marguerites. There is 
a deep fichu of the taffetas outlining the 
yoke, and this is adorned with dowzl/onnés 
of its own material and edged with little 
kilted frills, while the ruched sleeves are 
headed with two fou/s and trimmed with 
waved doutllonnés of silk and 
frills to match. The other blouse, 
which, let me tell you in advance, 
is actually to be picked up 
for the modest sum of 
2gs. 6d., is a very pretty 
little confection altogether 
carried out in pale blue 
Japanese silk—or in any 
other colour—with a 
deep lace yoke strapped 
over with silk and sup- 
plemented with tucked 
“handkerchief” corners 
outlined with frills of lace. 
A lace plastron likewise 
strapped with silk is con- 
tinued down the front, 
and there is a wide sleeve 
with a waved border of 
lace falling over full wzan- 
chettes of silk gathered 
into long lace cuffs. For 
the same price you can 
procure the daintiest dé- 
colleté evening blouse in 
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any colour lined with glacé silk with a 
cluster of chiffon flowers in the front which 
is really ‘‘dressy” enough, as the coz 
turiéres say, to wear on any occasion. And 
apropos de bottes, | should like you as 
well to have a peep at the new golf jerseys 
which can be had from the “ giving-away ” 
figure of 5s. 11d. There are, of course, 
numbers of other blouses besides those I have 
mentioned above at all prices and which cer- 
tainly deserve an early inspection on the 
part of those who are on the look-out for 
purchases. 


Beautiful Bijouterie at ‘‘Easy” Prices. 
—What am I to do?” was the piteous 
question addressed to me the other day. “I 
am coming out this winter. Not an atom of 
jewellery have I got except heavy diamond 
ornaments that are of no use to me yet; not 
even a string of pearls.” There was obviously 
only one answer to this plea, for the Parisian 
Diamond Company (85, New Bond Street) has 
long ago settled the question of the débutante 
for her. When youcan for half-a-guinea pro- 
cure a string of milk-white pearls looking so 
like the real thing that the most knowing 
people in the world are absolutely deceived even 
the girl whose purse has grown attenuated 
with buying her winter outfit may venture on 
apurchase. There are besides all manner of 
pretty little trifles that a young girl delights 
in—dainty pearl and diamond brooches that 
can be picked up for a mere song at the sa/ons 
in question, pretty bangles that are equally 
inexpensive of their kind, and pendants that 
are neither too heavy nor too elaborate for an 
ingénue to wear. Of course there are other 
and infinitely handsomer designs which are 
just as “real” in appearance as the smaller 
examples in dzjouterie, and the dowager who 
must perforce supplement her jewel cise to 
keep it up to date has quite as much cause 
to be grateful to the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany as has the girl who is still in the first 
triumphant days of her youth. DELAMIRA. 


IN TAFFETAS 


A CHARMING MODEL 
Sketched at Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The First of the Shows.—The Stanley 
Cycle and Motor Show which opens at the 
Agricultural Hall on the 18th inst. will be the 
first of the winter series and promises to be a 
most interesting one, for the National has at 
last succumbed to the inevitable, and those 
firms that have hitherto taken space at the 
Crystal Palace have sung its requiem and 
are now preparing to foregather with the rest 
at Islington. ‘The number of the motor 
exhibits is limited owing to the agreement 
existing between Mr. Cordingley and the 
Stanley Show committee, and those that are 
on view will probably be bicycles, tri-cars, 
and perhaps a few light cars. In most in- 
stances the larger vehicles will be reserved 
for the Cycle and Motor Traders’ Exhibition 
at Olympia later on. 


Wanted—a Name.—Within the last year 
or so various patterns of quite a new type of 
car have been placed upon the market, 
and this type is in urgent need of a 
distinctive name. The term, tri-car, is 
usually associated with a fore carriage 
attached to a motor 
cycle and whereon 
progression can be 
assisted if needs be 
by pedalling. The 
word, “car,” on the 


other hand, hardly 
suggests the handy 


little vehicle designed 
for two which comes 
somewhere between 
the two definitions. 
It is, however, the 
more correct one 
since it has been held 
in a court of law that 
unless means are pro- 
vided for assisting the mechanism by human 
effort the machine must be regarded as a car. 


The Rexette.—The Rexette, which is 
illustrated here, supplies a case in point. 
The man in the street (with his customary 
genius for misnomers) is usually content to 
refer to it indiscriminately as a tri-car or 
“trimo,” the latter being, one may mention 
casually in passing, the registered name of an 
entirely different machine. Yet the Rexette 
is really a little car, and a very fast and 
reliable one it is too. 


Some Points on the Rexette.—She 1s 
an easy starter, one turn of the crank usually 
being sufficient for the purpose. A clutch of 
large diameter is fitted and all end-thrust is 
eliminated. Moreover, the driver has the 
advantage of wheel-steering, with the throttle 
and ignition levers placed on the steering 
column in the manner generally adopted on 
a large car. Two speeds are provided, but 
she is a good hill-climber and will take any 
ordinary day’s trip on her top. Mr. Herbert 
Smith, whose Rexette is illustrated on this 
page, mentions that he recently drove from 
Coventry to London without once changing 
down, and as this classic course includes the 
famous—or notorious—Brick Hill the achieve- 
ment speaks for itself. Petrol consumption is 
sinall, for she will average about thirty-five 
miles on a gallon of spirit. And attention 
may finally be drawn to the cheering fact 


that whilst possessing the advantages of a car 
in the more usual acceptance of the term the 
Rexette can be sheltered in a cycle house 
and requires no special stable for its accommo- 
dation. 


Motor Hooligans.—Racing motorists per- 
haps do not like the name, but it is the only 
one that is suitable to many of them. Upon 
our own Great North Road, which is particu- 
larly tempting owing to its excellent surface, 
it is by no means uncommon v0 see racing 
cars driven at a rate which is 
absolutely dangerous to other users 
of the road. Itis useless to argue 
that they are well under control. 
Thatis notthe point. Itis neither 
fair nor right that high roads 


which were con- 
structed for the @& 
public with the : 


THE REXETTE 


A very fast and reliable car of new design 


public’s money should be monopolised by 
racing men for their own selfish enjoyment. 
Unfortunately, the police are powerless to 
interfere with these hooligans since the pace 
is so excessive that the numbers of the cars 
cannot be taken, 


And Motor Scapegoats.—The conse- 
quence of this is that somebody must be 
caught and made an example of. So it usually 
happens that the slow-going, careful driver is 
hauled up for covering a measured stretch of 
road at a trifle over the legal limit, is fined, 
and probably has his licence endorsed as well, 
whilst the real offenders get clear away and 
no doubt laugh at the stupidity of those who 
drive slowly enough to be identified. “ It is 
a mad world, my masters!” The careful 
motorist is lectured and fined ; the real hooli- 
gan holds an unendorsed licence when he 
should really be imprisoned without the option 
of a fine. 


The 12-14-h.p. Humber Car.—A few days 
ago I spenta pleasant afternoon at the Humber 
works at Beeston going through the various 
shops to inspect the cars in their different 
stages of construction and finally concluding 
by driving into Nottingham on a 1o-12-h.p. 
car. This is really a very handsome type, 
well fitted and upholstered, and having a 
specially long wheel-base so that the side 
entrance to the ¢omneaw is not by means 
of the cramped, misshapen little door too 
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frequently found necessary when this method 
of ingress is used. The mechanical advantage 
of the lengthened wheel-base is well known, 
although to the average purchaser it is true 
that it appeals as quite an incidental one. 


Some Points of the Humber.—The engine 
is well arranged so that the parts are easily 
accessible, and for effecting general adjust- 
ments and repairs a pit is unnecessary. ‘The 
control is simple and the levers are handi y 
placed. The timing and throttle levers are 
on the steering post, whilst that regu'at- 
ing the supply of air to the carburetter is 
on the dashboard. One excellent point 
is that the clutch and brake pedals are 
not connected so that the foot brake can 
be used without taking out the clutch, a 
most necessary arrangement if the com- 
pression of the engine is ever to be 
used, as it should be, for additional 
braking power. Ample room is 
provided for spares and _ tools, 
a small compartment being 
fitted above the accumulator 
case on the footboard for the 
accommodation of those 
most likely to be wanted 
quickly. 


Clutch Troubles. 
—To remedy a slip- 
ping clutch fuller’s 
earth will usually be 
found effectual, al- 
though it may be 
necessary to insert 
two or three doses 
before the clutch 
really holds well. If 
the leather is quite an 
old one and the fault 
is very bad powdered resin may be used, but 
this is, of course, ruinous toa new leather 
and should therefore be avoided ; and even 
in those cases where the employment of 
resin seems permissible it should first be 
mixed with equal proportions of French chalk. 
Unless this be done it will prove too fierce, 
and this will mean further trouble in another 
direction. 

A Good Dressing.—When the clutch has 
been relined and almost immediately begins 
to slip badly there is something wrong with 
the leather itself. Under those circumstances 
it should really be sent back to the makers or 
repairers for the trouble to be rectified, Lut if 
this happens to be inconvenient—as on the 
eve of a long journey it certainly would be -- 
a good dressing of castor oil is to be recom- 
mended. This should be applied at night, so 
that some time is thus allowed for it to soak 
thoroughly in before the car is again run on 
the road. — 


Avoid the Kerb. —One sees careless 
drivers running their tyres against the kerb- 
stones, and when the canvas becomes exposed 
owing to such rough usage they mentally 
consign tyres and their makers to another and 
less pleasant world. The sides of pneumatic 
tyres are not made thick enough to resist 
such unnatural wear and tear, and the sooner 
chauffeurs learn this and cease to drag their 
tyres along the edge of kerbs and street 
islands the better. 


